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PREFACE. 

In the preparation of this Third Book, the aim of the 
editors has been to present to the pupil suitable selections 
from writings of recognized literary merit. Having largely 
overcome the mechanical difficulties of reading, he is now 
able to read with ease and pleasure some of the best juvenile 
literature. 

The following features of the book should, we believe, 
commend it to the favor of teachers : — 

1. The varied material will be found to be. of intrinsic 
interest to children. Many of the stories are founded upon 
historic fact; other selections, stimulating and inspiring, 
are from classic literature. The literary biography, history 
stories, fables, fairy tales, and poems afford a wide range of 
reading, and will help the children to become acquainted 
with the permanently good in literature. 

2. The lessons have been carefully arranged with refer- 
ence to the increasing difficulty of the thought and of the 
sentence structure. 

3. The vocabularies of this and the preceding books have 
been graded with great care. No lesson in the First Book 
contains words not taught in preceding lessons or placed at 



the head of the page as new words. Likewise, in the Secor 
and Third Books the vocabulary of each lesson is familis 
to the pupil through the reading and study that have pn 
ceded it. As the acquisition of a printed vocabulary is on 
of the chief aims in teaching beginners to read, the carefu 
grading in this respect is of great importance in the firs* 
three books of a series of text-books in reading, in distinc- 
tion from supplementary reading books. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the 
various publishers for permission to use selections from their 
copyright publications. 

The selections from the works of Lowell, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Gary, and Whitney are published by 
permission of and by special arrangement with Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, the authorized publishers of their 
works. The selections from Albrekt Segerstedt are used by 
courtesy of the Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 

The thanks of the editors are extended also to Henry T. 
Coates and Company, to Little, Brown and Company, The 
Macmillan Company, and D. Appleton and Company for per- 
mission to use extracts from their publications; also to John 
T. Trowbridge for permission to use extracts from his writ- 
ings. The like consent was kindly given by the late John 
White Chadwick, Abby Morton Diaz, and Adeline D. T. , 
Whitney. 
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THE STAG. 

thirsty admire escape 

slender frightened seized 

hungry entered despised 

A thirsty stag once stopped to drink at a clear 
pool of water. 

The water was so quiet that it seemed like a 
looking-glass. So the stag stopped and looked at 
himself in the clear water. 

"How handsome are my horns!" he said, "but 
0, my legs are far too slender! I admire my horns, 
but I despise my legs." 

As he stood by the clear pool, looking at himself 
in the water at his feet, a hungry lion bounded out 
from the woods. He rushed toward the stag. 
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The lion was about to spring upon th^ 
The frightened creature turned quickly, and st 
hungry lion rushing toward him. 

Away sped the stag. Faster and faster he 
over the open plain. 

The lion rushed after him; but the sl< 
legs of the stag bore him swiftly and safelj 
ward. 

How fast and how easily the stag could run 
the plain ! 

He was almost beyond the reach of the ai 
lion, when he entered a deep wood. 

At once, his horns, which he had admired 
much, caught in the branches of a tree. Again i 
again he tried to rush onward; but, each time, 
horns caught in the branches. 

The lion was now rushing onward much fas 
than the poor stag could run. 

Before the stag could free himself and escaj 
the lion seized him and killed him. 

When the poor stag saw that he must die, ] 
cried, ** jilas! alas! I despised my legs, that wou 
have saved me; and I admired my horns, that ha^ 
caused my death.'' ^sop. 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 

I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
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THE LITTLE ELVES. 



shaped 


prayer 


behold 


neatly 


stitch 


customer 


usual 


elves 


fingers 



There was once a shoemaker who, for no fault of 
his own, had become very poor. At last he had noth- 
ing left but just leather enough for one pair of shoes. 

In the evening he cut out the leather, thinking 
he would make it up in the morning. After saying 
his prayers, he lay down quietly to sleep. 

The next morning he prayed again. Then he 
sat down to work. But, behold ! the pair of shoes 
was already made. There they stood upon his 
work-bench. 

The poor man knew not what to think. But he 
took the shoes into his hand to look at them closely. 
How neatly done I Not a stitch was wrong. 

Soon a customer came in. The shoes pleased 
him so well that he bought them, at a high price. 
Then the shoemaker was able to buy leather for two 
pairs more. By the evening he ha4 all this leather 
shaped out. And when he rose the next morning, 
he was ready to work with fresH courage. 
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But there was no need to work I The shoes, all 
perfect, stood upon his work-bench. 

Neither did he lack customers ; for two came in, 
and paid a good price for the shoes. With that 
money he bought leather for four pairs more. 

On the third morning he found the four pairs of 
shoes, all made. And so it went on. What he cut 
out each evening, he found, in the morning, had 
been turned into perfect shoes. 

Thus it was, until the shoemaker's hope became 
good again, for life went well with him. 

One evening — this was near Christmas time — 
he had cut out the leather as usual, and was ready 
to go to bed. 

But he said to his wife, '* Let us sit up to-night 
and see who it is that helps us so kindly.'' 

His wife was willing to do this. So they hid 
themselves in a corner of the room, behind some 
clothes that were hanging there. 

At midnight, in came the two elves, and they 
sat down upon the shoemaker's bench. 

They took up the work that had been cut out, 
and at it they went with their small fingers, stitch- 
ing, and sewing, and hammering. 
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They did all this so fast and so lightly that the 
shoemaker's eyes grew wide with wonder. 

They did not stop an instant until all the leather 
had been made into shoes. Then they ran off. 

The morning after this the shoemaker's wife 
said, " The little men have made us rich. Wc 
must show that we are thankful. Though they run 
about, they must be cold, for they have no clothes, 

** I will make for each a little coat, trousers, and 
stockings. You can make shoes for each." 

The shoemaker said he would do this. So one 
evening, instead of the leather, they placed the 
presents on the work-bench, and hid themselves. 

At midnight, in came the elves. When thej 
found no leather, but saw the little clothes, a1 
first they wondered ; then they were merry. Thej 
drew the coats on, and sang : — 

"Smart and tidy boys are we; 
Shoemakers no more we'll be!'' 

And they jumped over the stools, and at last out a1 
the door. They never came again. But always 
after that the shoemaker lived happily. 

[Adapted.] Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm. 
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THE STORKS OF DELFT. 



Delft 



canals 



platforms 



Holland creatures 



darlings 



devoted helpless 



troublesome 




Delft is a quaint little town in Holland. In that 
pretty place there are many of the birds called 
storks. They are very kindly treated by the good 
people of the town. 

"Let the storks build their nests on our roofs/' 
the people say, "for these birds bring good luck to 
us." No one in Holland ever wishes to kill a stork. 

In one way these birds prove very useful. They 
destroy the troublesome small creatures that infest 
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the many canals of Holland. The storks like good 
places to perch upon. So the people plant for 
them tall poles with high platforms. 

One spring day, in this town of Delft a terrible 
fire broke out. Faster and faster, and higher and 
higher spread the flames. They reached quickly 
from roof to roof, from wall to wall, and from street 
to street. 

At this time the baby storks were only half 
grown. They were not yet able to fly. The mother 
storks tried to take the little ones from the nests. 
They hoped to fly with them from the flames. 

But the small birds were helpless and heavy. 
Again and yet again these brave mother birds would 
sink back into their nests. They were not able to 
carry their darlings out from the fire. 

Every mother stork might have saved herself 
easily, but not one of these devoted mothers would 
leave her babies. 

The fire swept onward fiercely. As the flames 
fell upon the birds, each heroic mother covered her 
little ones with her wings. And thus they died 
together in the fire. 
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ANTAR, THE ARABIAN BOY. 

palm desert master 

kneel gentle merchants 

camel heavy furnace 

Antar is an Arabian boy and his father is a 
camel-driver, who travels across the desert. 

One day the father said, ** Antar, this is your 
birthday. Come with me. I will show you what I 
have for you.'' 

Antar went with his father to the door. There 
stood a gentle, strong camel. **This is to be 
your own,'' said the father. 
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'* How good you are, father, to give this camel to 
me!" said Antar. He stepped up to the camel, 
stroked the animal, and said, '' How fine his hair is ! '^ 

'' Yes,'' said the father, *' you know the camel's 
hair is sometimes cut oflf and made into cloth." 

Just then Antar's mother said, '' See, my boy, I 
have something too, for you to-day ! " and his 
mother held up before his eyes a new, long, white 
cotton gown, like his father's. 

Then his mother added, '' And here is a pretty, 
new turban of bright yellow silk." Antar's eyes 
shone as he admired the new turban. He tried it 
on; and the long ends hung down behind his 
shoulders. How pretty it was! 

'' Tou are to go with your father in the caravan 
across the desert," said his mother. Antar's eyes 
danced about more than ever now, for he was happy 
to go with the merchants. 

Antar's caimel was large and strong, but very kind 
and gentle. When he was called, he would come 
quickly, and would kneel for his little master to get 
upon his back. 

At last came the day to start upon the long ride. 
Antar, with the others, filled his water-bags of 
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skin at the well by the city gate; and his camel 
drank water enough to last six days. 

Then away they started. The camels that led the 
caravan had bells on their necks, and the other 
camels followed in a long line. Instead of riders, 
some of the camels carried heavy loads of goods. 

The sand of the desert was very hot, and there 
was no breeze. The air seemed as hot as if it had 
come from a furnace. 

Antar could see only the burning sand and the 
sky. Not a tree, a flower, or a blade of grass could 
he see anywhere; only gray, brown, and dazzling 
white sand or gravel. 

One day they saw some palm trees ; and, urging 
on their camels, they came to the trees. There 
they found a spring of water ; and there was grass, 
too. 

To Antar, a tree had never before looked so cool 
and so beautiful. They stopped, and rested a few 
hours in the shade of the tall palms. 

Then they went on. Sometimes they traveled 
six miles an hour, all of the day. At night Antar 
was tired, and he was glad when they stopped 
to rest. 
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Then great fires- were lighted, and their supper 
was cooked. After supper the men would sit in a 
circle and tell stories. 

Antar liked to sit and listen to their tales of brave 
men and of battles with men and beasts. Some- 
times they spoke of rich merchants and kings and 
great cities far away. 

When they were traveling one day, Antar sud- 
denly heard a far-off, rustling sound. The fine hot 
sand began to whirl around and blow about. 

Antar' s camel' at once lay down and pushed his 
nose into the sand. Antar' s father cried, '' A sand- 
storm ! a sand-storm is coming ! Throw your cloak 
over you 1 Throw yourself flat on the sand beside 
your camel ! Quick, Antar, quick ! " 

Antar did as his father told him. He heard the 
great sand-storm rushing by, and he knew that great 
clouds of sand were being lifted into the air and 
were whirling by, thick and fast. 

The boy was glad when this was over ; but he 
was more glad to get home again and tell his mother 
all that he had seen and done on his first trip 
across the desert. 



I 
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The golden-rod is yellow j 
The corn ia turning brown ; 

The trees in apple orchards 
"With frnit are bending 
down. 

The gentian's bhiest fringes 
Are curling in the snn ; 

In dasty pods the milkweed 
Ita hidden silk has spun. 
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The sedges flaunt their harvest 

In every meadow nook; 
And alters by the brookside 

Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes' sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 

By all these lovely tokens 

September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather, 

And autumn's best of cheer. 

Helen Jackson. 
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THE TO"WN MUSICIANS.— L 
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rooster 
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feeding 


earn 
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gasping 
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A certain man had a donkey that had carried 
the corn-sacks to the mill day by day for many long 
years. But now the donkey's strength was failing 
and he could not work any more. 

Then his master began to think how he might 
get rid of feeding that old servant. But the donkey 
learned of this, and said, '' I will run away.'' So he 
took the road to Bremen. 

'' There," he thought, *' I can surely be town 
musician." When he had walked some distance, he 
saw a dog lying in the road, and gasping as if he 
had run till he was very tired. 

'' Why do you lie there gasping so, my friend ? " 
asked the donkey. 

''0," replied the dog, '* I am old ; and each day 
1 am growing weaker ; I can hunt no longer, and my 
master says that I must be killed. So I ran away. 
But now, how am I to earn my bread ? " 
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**ril tell you/' said the donkey- '*I am goin.^ 
to Bremen to be town musician there. Will you g^o 
with me ? I will play the lute, and you shall bea,t 
the kettledrum/' 

** Very well," said the dog; and on they went. 
Before long they came to a cat sitting in the path. 
She had a face as dark as three rainy days, *' Now 
then, old cat, what has gone wrong with you? " 
asked the donkey. 

*' Who can be merry when his neck is in dan- 
ger? " replied the cat. '* Because I am now growing 
old, and because I like to sit by the fire rather than 
hunt about for mice, my mistress says she will 
drown me. And so I ran away as fast as I could. 
But now, where am I to go? " 

'' Go with me to Bremen. You understand night- 
music ; so you can be a street-musician." 

'' With all my heart," said the cat ; and he went 
on with them. After this the three friends came to 
a farm-yard. On the gate stood a rooster, crowing 
with all his might. ** Why are you screaming so? 
What is the matter? " said the donkey. 

'' I will tell you," said the rooster. '' Visitors are 
coming for Sunday, and my mistress has told the 
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cook that she intends 
to make soup of me 
to-ifiorrow ; and this 
evening I expect to 
lose my head. So 
I am crowing now, 
while I can ; and I 
shall crow as loud as 
I can." 

** Listen, Red- 
Comb,'' said the don- 
key. ** Would you like 
to run away with us? 
We are going to 
Bremen. Tou have a 
good voice, and if we 
make music together, 
it must be fine ! " 

The rooster agreed 
to this plan, and said, 
''Thank you, I will 
go." And then the 
four friends went off 
together. 
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reach 
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The four friends could not reach the city of 
Bremen in one day, and in the evening they came 
to a forest, and they decided to spend the night there. 

The donkey and the dog laid themselves down 
under a large tree ; the cat cliinbed to one of the 
branches; and the rooster flew to the top of the 
tree, where he felt quite safe. 

Before the rooster went to sleep he looked around 
on all sides. He thought he saw in the distance 
a light burning ; and, calling to the others, he told 
them he thought there must be a house near by, for 
he saw a light. 

''Then,'' said the donkey, ''we must go on to 
that light, for the shelter here is bad." The dog 
thought that a few bones with meat on them would 
do him good, too ! 

So they made their way to the place where the 
light was; and it grew larger and shone brighter 
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as they came near ; and they soon saw that it came 
from the window of a robber's house. The donkey, 
who was the tallest, went near and looked in. 

'*What do you see, my gray horse?" asked the 
rooster. ''What do I see?'' said the donkey: 
''Why, a table, with good things to eat and drink, 
and robbers sitting there enjoying themselves." 

"That would be a fine thing for us," said the 
rooster. 

" Yes, yes. Ah, how I wish we were in there ! " 
said the donkey. 

Then the four friends said, " How can we drive 
these robbers away?" At last they thought of a 
good plan. 

The donkey was to stand under the window, and 
the dog was to jump on the donkey's back. Then 
the cat was to climb up on the dog ; and above 
them all the rooster was to fly and perch on the 
cat's back. 

When this had been done, at a given signal they 
began their music together. The donkey brayed, 
the dog barked, the cat mewed, and the rooster 
crowed. Then they burst through the window into 
the room, so that the broken glass clattered. 
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At this horrible noise the frightened robbers 
sprang up, and fled in great terror into the forest. 

The four comrades then rushed in, and sat down 
at the table ; and they ate as if they had eaten noth- 
ing for more than a month. 

When the four musicians had eaten their supper, 
they put out the light and each found a sleeping 
place to suit him. 

The donkey laid himself down on some straw in 
the yard ; the dog stretched himself behind the door ; 
the cat curled up by the warm ashes on the hearth ; 
and the rooster perched himself upon a beam of the 
roof. Being tired, they were soon fast asleep. 

About midnight the robbers saw, from far away, 
that the light was not burning in their house, and 
that all was quiet. Then the captain said, **I do 
not think there is any cause for fear after all.'' 

So he sent one of his men back to the house. 
The man, finding everything quiet, went into the 
kitchen to light a candle ; and seeing the fiery eyes 
of the cat, he thought they were live coals, and he 
held a match to them to light it. 

But the cat flew at him. She spit on him and 
scratched his face. 
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This frightened the man so terribly that he 
rushed to the door. But the dog was lying there, 
and he sprang at the man and bit his leg. Then 
the man ran out across the yard, but the donkey 
gave him a kick with his hind foot. The rooster, 
wakened by the noise, cried out loudly, '' Cock-a- 
doodle-doo ! " Then the robber ran back, as fast as 
he could, to his captain. 

*' Ah me!'' he said, ** there is a horrible old witch 
in that house. She flew at me and scratched my 
face with her long fingers. By the door stands a 
man with a knife. He stabbed me in the leg. 

'*In the yard there lies a great black monster. He 
struck me a heavy blow with a wooden club. And 
above, on the roof, sits the judge. He cried out, 
' Bring the rogue to me ! ' Upon hearing this I ran 
off as fast as I could.'' 

When the robbers had heard this dreadful tale, 
they said, ** We will not go to that house again." 
And they escaped from the place the next day. 

But the four musicians found the house to be 
such a good home for them that they decided not to 
leave it. So there they stayed. 

Jacob and Wilhelm Gbimm. 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 

thirst pebble pitcher able 

mount casting quench beak 

A crow, half dead with thirst, came upon a. 
pitcher that had once been full of water ; but when 
the crow put his beak into the mouth of the pitcher, 
he found there was very little water left in it. 

He could not reach far down enough to get at 
the water. He tried, and he tried, but at last had 
to give up in despair. 

Then a thought came to him, and he took a peb- 
ble and dropped it into the pitcher. 

Then he took another pebble and dropped it into 
the pitcher. 

Then he took another pebble and dropped that 
into the pitcher. 

Then he took another pebble and dropped that 
into the pitcher. ;^ 

At last, at last, he saw the water mount up near 
him; and after casting in a few more pebbles he 
was able to quench his thirst and save his life. 
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FOE THE FLAG. 
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Willie was only a drummer boy in the regiment ; 
but he was so brave and so merry that the soldiers 
felt that they could hardly fight without Willie. 

Then, too, he was always doing some kind act 
for the men and never thinking of pain or danger. 

Sometimes he would point to the flag, and then 
his eyes would shine; and he said, ''Our flag is 
a beautiful one.'' Then he would speak of what 
the colors mean. 

''The red means 'Be brave,''' he said, "and 
white means ' Be pure,' and the blue tells us to 
be true." Some of the men did not know this, 
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and when they looked at the flag they though ± oi 
what Willie had said. 

*' How bright our flag is to-day ! '' said Willie 
one morning, as the sun shone upon it. 

Jack Brown, who carried the flag, said, '' It net sty 
not look so bright to-night, my boy. To-day's figlit 
may tear it and give it a good many black spots, I 
fear.'' 

Jack was right; for soon the fight began, and 
the air was filled with smoke, and shot and shells 
were flying thickly. The battle was heavy. 

*^ Where is the flag?" said Willie. ''I can 
hardly see it through the smoke. 0, yes, there it is 
now ! I can see the red color — and the red means , 
' Be brave.' " 

Jack was still carrying the flag. Now and then, 
when the smoke cleared up for a moment, Willie 
could see the red-white-and-blue waving as it moved 
here and there through the fight. 

Later in the day, Willie was wounded. A ball 
passed through his arm, and there was a sharp pain 
in his side, too. He grew dizzy and faint, and he 
fell on the smoking field. By and by some one bent 
over him. 
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'' Where is the flag ? '' said Willie faintly. '' It 
is floating out there all right/' was the answer, '' I 
am so glad ! '^ And then Willie said to himself 
something about ''Be brave, be pure, be true.'' 

The pain in his side grew worse, and he was very 
thirsty. The ground was hot ; the air was stifling ; 
and still the battle went on. 

Suddenly Willie heard a groan. He opened his 
eyes, and he saw, stretched out not ten feet from 
him, Jack, who had carried the flag. 

Willie was too faint to speak, but he prayed that 
God would save Jack, and the dear, dear flag. 

When the battle had ended, a soldier came to 
Willie, and bent over him, and said tenderly, '' Willie, 
my boy, Fve brought you some water." 

At these words Willie opened his eyes. Water ! 
0, how good the very thought was to the thirsty 
boy I 

The soldier raised Willie's head so that he was 
able to drink. How good, how refreshing the clear, 
cool water would be to his burning lips ! 

Just as Willie raised his head he caught sight of 
Jack's face, white and suffering. 

Putting up a weak^^ white little hand, Willie 
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gently pushed the cup from him and said, " No ; ] 
can wait. Give the water to Jack." 

Willie's head sank back on the soldier's arm ; 
but after a moment he spoke again. '' Jack needs 
the water more than I. Jack carried the flag. I 
only carried a drum." 

The soldier said, '' But take a little, just a swal- 
low, my poor boy." 

Willie turned his eyes again, and, seeing how 
little was in the cup, he said, "No; there is only 
enough for Jack. No, no; give the water to 
him." 

Willie was so persistent that the soldier passed 
on and offered the water to Jack. He drank it 
eagerly. 

After a little while Willie was taken from the 
field and was cared for kindly. He grew stronger 
each day ; and he was soon the same merry, thought- 
ful boy that he had been before. 

After Jack got well, he was one day told how j 
Willie had sent the water to him. Then tears came 
into Jack's eyes, and he said, "Willie is better fitted 
to carry the flag than I. He did what no other 
would have done. He is the bravest of us all/' 
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THE CITY CHILD. 

Dainty little maiden, whither would you wander ? 

Whither from this pretty home, the home where mother 
dwells? 
" Far and far away/' said the dainty little maiden, 
^' All among the gardens, auriculas, anemones, 

Roses and lilies and Canterbury-bells." 



Dainty little maiden, whither would you wander ? 

Whither from this pretty house, this city-house of ours ? 
" Far and far away," said the dainty little maiden, 
" All among the meadows, the clover and the clematis, 

Daisies and kingcups and honeysuckle-flowers." 

Alfred Tennyson. 
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ULYSSES AND THE •WTNDS. 
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Ever and ever so many years ago, there was a 
long war between the people of Greece and the 
people who lived in Ilium, across the water. This 
cruel war lasted ten years. 

One of the greatest of the generals among the 
Greeks was Ulysses. He fought bravely and did 
many wonderful deeds. When this long war was 
ended, Ulysses started to sail away to his home on 
a small Greek island, far beyond the sea. 

Many things happened to Ulysses on his voyage ; 
and before he reached his home several years had 
passed. At one city where he had landed, he fought 
a battle and lost several of his ships. 

At another time, with his men he went ashore 
at the island where -^olus lived. Now jEoIus was 
'*King of the Winds.'' He could send forth the 
winds at his will, or he could keep them shut up. 
And he lived in a great hall on this island. 
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King iEoliis was very friendly to Ulysses. He 
begged that Ulysses, with his men, would stay on 
the island a whole month. 

At the end of that time Ulysses said to the king, 
** I must now sail for home. I wish there might be 
fine weather and fair breezes.'' 

Then ^Eolus said, '' If you will take good care of 
a present that I can give to you, your voyage shall 
be short and happy." 

iEolus then gave to Ulysses a large leather bag 
tied with a stout cord of silver. Now the king had 
put into this bag all the rough and dangerous 
winds. He had left loose only the fair wind. It 
would drive home in safety the ships of Ulysses. 

The king gave the bag to Ulysses and said, '' Do 
not open this bag. Guard it carefully. \ If you 
should open it, all the rough and dangerous winds 
will burst forth and your ships will be driven far 
from their true course." 

Ulysses, consenting, fastened the bag of winds 
to the mainmast. He told his men that they must 
not touch it. But never a man looked at the bag 
without wondering what was inside. 

Nine days the ships flew before the fair wind. 
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Ulysses guided the helm of the foremost ship, anc 
carefully guarded the bag. 

On the tenth day, he saw far off the mountains 
of his island home. And he said, '* Now that I am 
so near home, I may sleep." 

While he was sleeping, the sailors gathered 
around the bag. One said, **I believe it con- 
tains gold and silver given to Ulysses by ^olus.'' 
Another said, '^Let us untie the cord!'' 

Then they slyly cut the silver cord. It snapped, 
and, with a roar, out rushed the rude, rough winds. 
The ships tossed wildly and the great waves rolled 
high. 

The whirling of the ship and the loud roars of 
the gale wakened Ulysses; and he wept bitterly. 
Constantly the ships were driven farther back, j 
back to the island they had left. 

When they had once more landed at the island 
of -/Eolus, Ulysses asked again for his help. 

But ^olus said, '' I cannot help you. Tou 
have been careless and disobedient.'' So the men 
were compelled to use the oars. And many a 
rough day did they have before Ulysses reached 
his home. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF "WHITTIER 
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In the town of Haverhill, Massachusetts, stands 
an old farmhouse. Around it there are fields and 
orchards. Not far away a brook ripples by. 

In that house, in 1807, John Greenleaf Whittier 
was born. . He was a poet. 

One of his poems tells us of a place mucH like 
his own home. 

"There is the house, with the gate red-barred, 
And the poplars tall; 
And the barn's brown length, and the cattle-yard, 
And the white horns tossing above the wall." 

John Whittier was a farmer's son. He loved 
the paths by the winding brook, the broad river, 
the lake, and the green woods and fields. 

In summer he used to run about with bare feet. 
Perhaps his straw hat got torn, but he did not 
mind that. He was always happy. 
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. He knew where to find the first wild flowers 
and strawberries. He knew where the whitest 
lilies grew. He knew where to look for the homes 
of squirrels and rabbits. 

In one of his poems, — it is called '*The 
Barefoot Boy/' — he tells us about such boyhood 
days. 

When he was seven years old, he began to go to 
school. The schoolhouse was a very small one. It 
had but one room. There were high benches for 
the large boys and low benches for the little ones. 
In a poem called **In School Days'' we can read 
about that school. 

When he was fourteen years old, he found some 
poems written by Robert Burns. The boy loved to 
read them; and he said, *'I, too, will write verses." 
From time to time he wrote, though he did not let 
any one see his verses. But one day his sister 
found one of the pieces he had written. She liked 
it so much that she sent it to an editor. The 
editor liked it, too, and he published it. The boy 
was surprised to see his verses in print; but he 
was not sorry. After that, he wrote very often. 
He became one of the few great American poets. 
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THE BAREFOOT BOY. 

Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tanl 
With thy turned-up pantaloons 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hillj 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace: 
From my heart I give thee joy, — 
I was once a barefoot boy! . . • 
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for boyhood's painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 

Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 

Knowledge never learned in schools, 

Of the wild bee's morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower's time and place. 

Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants ,of the wood ; 

How the tortoise bears his shell. 

How tne woodchuck digs his cell. 

And the ground-mole sinks his well; 

How the robin feeds her yoimg. 

How the oriole's nest is hung; ^ 

Where the whitest lilies blow. 

Where the freshest berries grow, 

Where the ground-nut trails its vine. 

Where the wood-grape's clusters shine; . . • 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 

Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks. 

Face to face with her he talks. 

Part and parcel of her joy, — 

Blessings on the barefoot boy! 

John Gbeenleaf Whittieb. 
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THE FISH I DIDN'T CATCH. 
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It was a still, sweet day of eariy summer ; the 
long afternoon shadows of the trees lay cool 
across our path; the leaves seemed greener, the 
flowers brighter, the birds merrier, than ever 
before. 

My uncle, who knew by experience where were 
the best haunts of pickerel, considerately placed 
me at the most favorable point. 

I threw out my line, as I had so often seen oth- 
ers, and waited anxiously for a bite, moving the 
bait in rapid jerks on the surface of the water, in 
imitation of the leap of a frog. 

Nothing came of it. ''Try again,'' said my 
uncle- Suddenly the bait sank out of sight. '' Now 
for it/' thought I ; '' here is a fish at last." 

I made a strong pull, and brought up a tangle 
of weeds. Again and again I cast out my Une 
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with aching arms, and drew it back empty. I 
looked at my uncle appealingly. 

''Try once more," he said; ''we fishermen must 
have patience.'' 

Suddenly something tugged at my line and 
swept off with it into deep water. Jerking it up, 
I saw a fine pickerel wriggling in the sun. 

" Uncle," I cried, looking back in uncontrollable 
excitement, " I've got a fish ! " 

"Not yet," said my uncle. As he spoke there 
was a splash in the water; I caught the arrowy 
gleam of a scared fish shooting into the middle of 
the stream ; my hook hung empty from the line. 
I had lost my prize. . . . 

So, overcome by my great and bitter disappoint- 
ment, I sat down on the nearest hassock, and for a 
tipie refused to be comforted, even by my uncle's 
assurance that there were more fish in the brook. 

He refitted my bait, and, putting the pole again 
in my hands, told me to try my luck once more. 

"But remember, boy," he said, with his shrewd 
smile, " never brag of catching a fish until he is on 
dry ground." 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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A BOTS SONG. 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and o'er the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest. 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest. 
There, to trace the homeward bee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadows fall the deepest. 
Where the clustering nuts fall free. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

James Hogg. 
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EUTH IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 
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A very long time ago, and in a country very far 
from this, there lived a woman whose name Was 
Naomi. She was a widow. 

She had had two sons. The names of the sons' 
wives were Orpah and Euth. But these sons had 
died. 

Then the three women lived by themselves in 
one family. They were very poor. Sometimes 
they could hardly get bread enough to eat. 

In the country where these women lived, the 
hot sun sometimes killed the grain. This made 
life all the harder for the three poor women. 

Because they were so very, very poor, Naomi 
thought it best for her two daughters-in-law to go 
back and live each in her old home. 

Orpah did go; but Kuth said she would not 
leave her mother alone. She would stay with her 
as long as they both should live. 
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After that, there was less food than before. 
But Naomi had heard that there was plenty of 
grain in the fields about Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem wais not far away. So the mother 
and this daughter found their way to that place. 

When there, Ruth said to her mother, '' Let me 
go and get food for you. I will glean after the 
reapers in some field. I will pick up the stalks 
of grain that are left.'' 

Her mother said,^* Go, my daughter.'' 

Soon Ruth came to a field owned by a rich man 
named Boaz. And she began to glean there. 

This was in the morning; and Boaz came into 
the field to learn how the work went on. 

Seeing Ruth, he said to the man in charge of 
the' reapers, '' What young woman is that?" 

The man had heard the stOry of Ruth and her 
mother. He told Boaz about them. Then Boaz 
spoke to Ruth. 

He said, '' Stay and glean in this field. Go no- 
where else. Whenever you are thirsty, you will 
find water in the jar. At the noon hour, go and 
take food with the others. I have heard of your 
kindness to your poor old mother." 
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And he said, "God will reward you." 

Ruth went at meal-time and ate with the reap- 
ers. They treated her kindly. 

Then she gleaned again, till the sun went 
down. She beat out the grain from the straw ; and 
she had nearly a bushel of barley. 

She put the barley into a sack, lifted the sack 
of barley to her shoulder, and she went away to 
her mother. 

She told her mother everything that had hap- 
pened; and that night the two women had food 
enough, and they were glad. 

From that time until the end of the harvest 
Ruth went, day by day, and gleaned in the same 
great field. 

She and her mother no longer lacked for food, 
as they had done in their old home. Now they 
had plenty. 

Long after all the harvest had been gathered, 
Boaz took Ruth to be his wife. He had seen how 
kind she had been to her mother. 

Ruth's home was then in the midst of the fields 
where she had gleaned. Her mother — who had 
been so sad — became very happy. 
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HERCULES AND PALLAS. 
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Hercules was a famous Greek hero. Once, 
when lie Was traveling a quiet road, a strange 
great animal came suddenly upon him. 

It looked very angry and seemed about to 
spring upon him. 

Hercules lifted up his heavy club and struck 
the animal, — once, twice, three times. 

He thought the beast would then be quiet; 
but, to his surprise, it had become three times as 
large as before, and looked far more angry. 

Hercules raised his club again, and gave one 
heavy blow after another. The faster and harder 
the blows fell, the larger the animal grew. 

The monster became nearly as broad as the road. 
Just then Pallas came near. She cried out, '* Stop, 
Hercules ! Cease your blows ! The monster's name 
is * Strife.' Let him alone and he will soon become 
no larger than he was at first/' 
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THE LITTLE PLANT. 
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Away on the edge of the forest stood a little 
plant, only a hand high, or perhaps still less. 

But the ground around it was so cold and hard 
that the plant could not grow more; and now it 
had stood there several years and languished. 

" Grow, and be beautiful ! '' said the forest, 
sternly ; but the plant did not grow. 

'' Do you not wish to grow? '^ said the magpie ; 
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and then began to tell the little thing how lazy 
and useless it was ; but the words went in at one 
ear and out of the other. 

Still the plant did not grow. 

**I will teach you to obey! '' roared the wind, 
and lashed the poor twig with its cold wings, so 
it came near dying instead of springing up. 

'' You will surely grow, poor little thing,'' said 
the sun so kindly, and poured warm spring rain 
from the sky, an^ warmed up the earth around the 
plant. 

And then the little twig shot up and became a 
beautiful linden, with leafy crown and fragrant 
blossoms. 

rm„ 1 X. V. Albrekt Segerstedt. 

[Translation by 

Anna von RydingsvUrd.] 

CHICKADEES. 

Chick-chick-a-dee-dee ! saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said Good-day, good Sir ! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger ! 
Happy to meet you in these places 
Where January brings few faces. 

Ealph Waldo Emerson. 
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lATLLLIAM TELL. 
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In the country of Switzerland there was once 
a cruel ruler whose name was Gessler. 

The people were very unhappy. This ruler 
treated them like slaves. 

Gessler once caused a high pole to be raised in 
the market-place ; and on the top of it his own cap 
was fixed. Then he commanded that every man 
who passed should bow down before it. 

But there was one man who would not bow 
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down to that cap. Instead of bowing, he laughed 
at the cap. This man was William Tell. 

When Gessler heard of this, he was very angry; 
and he said, ''Bring William Tell to me. I 
will punish him.'' 

Now; William Tell was a great hunter. With 
bow and arrow he could shoot better than any one 
else in all that land. William Tell had a young son, 
whom he loved dearly. Gessler knew this, and he 
said, '' Bring William TelFs son here. 

'' Stand him here in the market place. Put an 
apple on the top of his head." 

Then Gessler turned to William Tell and said, 
'* With one of your arrows, shoot the apple that is 
on the head of your boy.'' 

William Tell begged that Gessler would not 
command him to do this; for, if the little boy 
moved when the arrow flew, it might kill him. 
His hand trembled, for he feared the arrow might 
not fly true. 

''0," cried William Tell, in despair, ''you are 
commanding me to kill my little son ! " 

Gessler shouted, in angry tone, " Enough of 
this ! Hit that apple with your arrow ! If you 
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fail to shoot, I shall command my soldiers to kill 
the boy." . 

Then the little boy said, ** Father! I am sure 
you can hit the apple. I will stand perfectly still." 

The little boy stood up straight and steady, 
without fear. ; He knew his father could shoot the 
apple with the arrow and not hit him. 

In a moment the arrow went flying through the 
air. It hit the apple and cut it in two. Away fell 
the apple ! The people shouted with joy. 

As Williapi Tell turned aside, a second arrow, 
which had been hidden under his coat, fell to the 
earth. 

" Ah ha ! '' cried Gessler, '' what does this second 
arrow mean ? '' 

** Tyrant,'' cried William Tell, ''that would have 
killed you, h^^d I hurt my child ! " 

Not long after this, Gessler seized Tell and put 
him in chains, to carry him across the lake. A 
severe storm rose. Gessler knew that only Tell 
could guide the boat through that storm. 

So Gessler ordered him released. The brave 
man leaped to a rock, and escaped. He afterwards 
shot Gessler, and helped to free his nation. 
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OLD SANTA GLAUS. 

Old Santa Glaus sat all alone in his den, 
With his leg crossed over his knee, 

While a comical look peeped out at his eye, 
For a funny old fellow is he. 



His queer little cap was tumbled and torn. 
And his wig it was all awry; 

But he sat and mused the whole day long, 
While the hours went flying by. 



He had been as busy as busy could be 

In filling his pack with toys; 
He had gathered his nuts, and baked his pies, 

To give to the girls and boys. 



There were dolls for the girls and whips for the boys, 
With wheelbarrows, horses and drays. 

And bureaus and tnmks for Dolly's new clothes: 
All these in his pack he displays. 
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Of candy, too, both twisted and striped. 
He had furnished a plentiful store; 

While raisins and figs, and prunes and grapes^ 
Hung up on a peg by the door. 



^*I am almost ready," quoth he, quoth he, 

"And Christmas is almost here; 
But one thing more, — I must write them a book. 

And give to each one this year." 



So he clapped his specs on his little round nose 
And, seizing the stmnp of a pen. 

He wrote more lines in one little hour 
Than you ever could read in ten. 



He told them stories all pretty and new. 
And wrote them all out in rhyme; 

Then packed them away with his box of toys. 
To distribute one at a time. 



And Christmas E^e, when all were in bed. 
Right down the chimney he flew ; 

And, stretching the stocking leg out at the top. 
He clapped in a book for you. 
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THE LITTLE MATCH GIRt^. — I. 
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It was terribly cold ; it snowed and was almost 
dark on this, the last evening of the year. ^ In the 
cold and darkness, a poor little girl, with bare head 
and naked feet, went along the streets. 

When she left home, she had slippers on her 
feet; but what of that? The slippers had once 
been her mother's ; they were far too large for the 
child. 

So the little girl loiSt them as she sped across 
the street to get out of the way of two carts driving 
furiously along. 

One slipper was not to be found again, and a 
boy had caught up the other and had run away with 
it. And the little girl had to walk with naked feet, 
which were red and blue with cold. 

In a red apron she carried a lot of matches, and 
held a box of them in her hand. No one had 
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bought anything of her the livelong day ; no one 
had given her a penny. 

Shivering with cold and hunger, she crept along, 
poor little thing, a picture of misery. The snow- 
flakes covered her beautiful fair hair, which fell in 
long tresses about her neck ; but she did not think 
of that now. 

Lights were shining in all the windows, and 
there was a tempting smell of roast goose, for it 
was New Year's Eve. Yes, she was thinking of 
that. 

In a corner formed by two houses, one of which 
projected beyond the other, she crouched down in a 
little heap. Although she had drawn her feet up 
under her, she became colder and colder. 

She dared not go home, fdr she had not sold any 
matches, nor earned a single penny. She would 
certainly be beaten by her father; and it was cold 
at home, too.. Above them they had only the roof 
through- which the wind whistled, although the 
largest cracks had been stopped up with straw and 
rags. 

Her hands were almost numb with cold. One 
little match might do her good. If she dared take 
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only one out of the box, strike it on the wall, and 
warm her fingers ! 

She took one out and lit it. How it sputtered 
and burned ! It was a warm, bright flame, like a 
little candle, when she held her hand over it; it 
was a wonderful little light, and it really seemed to 
the child as though she were sitting in front of a 
great iron stove. 

How the fire burned up, and how nicely it 
warmed her! The little girl was already stretching 
out her feet to warm those, too, when^ — out went 
the little flame, the stove vanished, and she had 
only the end of a burnt match in her hand. 

She struck a second match on the wall. It 
threw a light, and where this fell upon the wall the 
wall became tr.ansparent like a veil. She could see 
right into the room. 

A white table-cloth was spread upon the table, 
which was decked with shining china dishes, and 
there was a glorious smell of roast goose stuffed with 
apples and dried plums. Just at that moment 
out went the match, and only the thick, damp, cold 
wall was left 
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THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. — IL 
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Then the little girl lighted another match ; and 
at once she sat under the beautiful Christmas tree. 
It was much larger and better dressed than the one 
she had seen through the glass door at the rich 
merchant's house. 

The green boughs were lit up with thousands of 
candles; and gayly painted figures, like those in the 
shop windows, looked down upon her. The little 
girl stretched out her hands towards them and — 
out went the match ! 

The Christmas candles rose higher and higher 
till they were only the stars in the sky. One of 
them fell, leaving a long fiery trail behind it. 

*' Now some one is dying,'' thought the little 
girl ; for she had been told by her grandmother, — 
the only person she had ever loved, and who was 
now dead, — that when a star falls a soul goes up 
to heaven. 



The little girl struck another match on the wall ; 
it was alight once more, and before her stood her 
old grandmother, all dazzling and bright, and look- 
ing very kind and loving. 

'' Grandmother ! " cried the little girl, '' ! take 
me with you. I know that you will go away when 
the match is burnt out. You will vanish like the 
warm stove, like the beautiful roast goose, and the 
large and splendid Christmas tree." 

And she quickly lighted the whole box of 
matches, for she did not wish to let her grand- 
mother go. The matches burned with such a blaze 
that it was lighter than day, and the old grand- 
mother had never appeared so beautiful or so 
lovely before. 

Taking the little girl in her arms, she flew up 
with her, high, endlessly high, above the earth. 
And there they knew neither cold, nor hunger, nor 
sorrow — for they were with God. 

Haks Christian Andersen. 
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THE MISER AND HIS GOLD. 
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Once upon a time there was a miser who used 
to hide his gold at the foot of a tree in his garden. 

But every week he used to go and dig up the 
gold, and gloat over his gains. 

A robber, who had noticed this, went and dug 
up the gold, and carried it away. When the miser 
next came to gloat over his treasure, he found noth- 
ing but the empty hole. 

He tore his hair, and raised such an outcry that 
all the neighbors came around him; and he told 
them how he used to come and visit his gold. 

'*Did you ever take any of it out?'' asked one 

of them. '* No,'' he said, '' I only came to look at 

it." '' Then come again and look at the hole," said 

a neighbor; '* that will do you just as much good." 

Wealth unused may as well not exist. 
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THE CHILD AND THE BIRD. 

^ 0, where are you going, my dear little bird ? 

And why do you hurry away ? 
Not a leaf on the pretty red maple has stirred^ 

In the sweet golden sunshine to-day." 

" I know, little maiden, the sunshine is bright, 

And the leaves are asleep on the tree, 
But three times the dream of a cold winter's night 

Has come to my children and me. 

"So, good-by to you, darling, for off we must go, 

To the land where the oranges bloom. 
For we birdies would freeze in the storms and the snow, 

And forget how to sing in the gloom." 

"Will you ever come back to your own little nest?" 

" Ah, yes, when the blossoms are here. 
We'll return to the orchard we all love the best. 

And then we will sing to you, dear." 

Margaret E. Sangstbr. 

[From « Little Knights and Ladies/* by Margaret E. Sangster. Copyright, 
1895, by Harper & Brothers.] 
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THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. 

cabin cracks Abraham 

humble noble Lincoln 

central curtains Kentucky 

Let us now read about a rude cabin that once 
stood in the heart of a forest in the great central 
state of Kentucky. 

Let us read about a boy who was born in that 
humble home, and learn what a noble man he grew 
to be. 

The father of this boy had built with his own 
hands the cabin in which they were to live. 
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This cabin was built of logs. Through wide 
cracks between the logs the snow sometimes came^ 
and the rain often swept across the floor. There 
w^as one opening for a window and one for a door. 
For curtains over these openings, skins of wild ani- 
mals were hung. 

The floor was of hard earth. There were no 
pretty carpets on it. The table and the stools 
were made of rough logs and limbs of trees. 

One CQld day, — the 12th of February, 1809,— 
a baby boy came to live in this cabin. His father's 
name was Lincoln. The boy was named Abraham. 

This boy grew, and grew fast, in that wild home. 
When he had become too large for the cradle, he 
was put to sleep in a little loft. He used to climb 
up there by means of a ladder. His bed was made 
of leaves from the forest. 

Abraham loved those deep woods. He passed 
many hours in wandering through them. He loved 
the flowers and the birds and the wild animals that 
lived there. 

With his father he often took long tramps 
through the forest. Sometimes they shot wild 
turkeys. They did not kill animals except for food. 
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Once, when the father had shot a bear, Abra- 
ham's mother made for him a little coat and a cap 
from the dried skin of the bear. She also made 
for him some warm shoes. In the summer time 
he went barefoot. 

Abraham's mother taught him to read, and she 
told him beautiful stories from the Bible. 

The boy was very glad when he was old enough 
to go to school. The schoolhouse was rude and 
small, but in it Abraham learned quickly — even 
more quickly than some of his schoolmates who 
were grown-up men and women. 

The schoolmates had lessons from only one 
book, — a spelling book. Abraham was famous in 
the spelling-class. At home he used to write his 
words on a wooden shovel, — he had no slate. For 
a pencil he used a charred stick. 

The boy liked to make little speeches to his 
schoolmates. He would mount a tree stump near 
the schoolhouse and then talk to the children. 

All the while Abraham Lincoln kept on studying 
and reading. Once he walked twelve miles to bor- 
row a book he had heard of. He took the book home, 
and read it gladly by the light of the cabin fire. 
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Until he was twenty-one years old he owned but 
three books. One of these books was a life of 
George Washington, 

Sometimes when Lincoln was ploughing, he 
would stop to rest his horse. He would then climb 
to the top rail of a fence, or throw himself on the 
ground, take a book from his pcJcket, and read. 

Lincoln was always kind to all birds and ani- 
mals. Often, during the spring days, when he was 
riding through the forests or fields, he would see 
little birds that had fallen from their nests. When 
he saw a little, fluttering bird on the ground, he 
would dismount, take the bird and tenderly place it 
back in its nest. 

Lincoln was always honest. At one time he 
was a clerk in a store. One day after a lady 
had bought an article, he found that he had charged 
her six cents too much for it. That night he 
walked three miles to return to the poor woman 
the six cents. 

Lincoln dearly loved his mother. She was 
always very kind to him. When he was older, he 
once said, '* All that I am, or hope to be, I owe 
to my angel mother.' ' 
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THE GBEAT BEAR 

spear Juno savage goddess 

Areas terrible meadows CalHsto 

embrace knees valleys northern 

Far away among the hills and the pleasant 
meadows, there once lived a beautiful woman whose 
name was Callisto. 

She was always happy; but of all things she 
liked best to hunt the wild beasts over the rough 
hills and through the valleys. 

Callisto had a little son named Areas. One 
day, when they were playing together in the fields, 
the great goddess Juno passed by. 

Juno saw how beautiful Callisto was, and she 
said to herself, " 1 will take away this beauty 
from Callisto." 

Callisto at once began to feel that a change 
was taking place in her. 

She fell down upon her hands ; her knees bent 
beneath her. A heavy coat of black hair was 
covering her fair white skin. 
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She tried to speak, but her sweet voice had 
changed to a savage growl terrible to hear. 

Her eyes had grown large, and had become 
wild and fierce. 

She ran swiftly away to the deep woods. She 
had now been changed to a huge black bear. For 
a long time she lived in the lonely woods. 

She was afraid of the hunters. When she 
heard them coming through the forest, she ran 
wildly away. 

How she longed to see her little son! One 
day she caught sight of him, and she ran to embrace 
him. 

Areas did not know this was his mother. He 
thought it was surely a black bear, and he was 
about to send his spear through her heart. 

Just then, a ruler, who had power over all 
things, caught them both up and placed them in 
the evening sky as shining stars. 

Callisto is the '' Great Bear '' and Areas is the 
*' Little Bear.'' We may see them at night far 
away in the northern sky. 
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THE QUEEN BEE. 
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|NCE upon a time two sons of a king 
set out to try their fortunes. Then they 
spent the time in leading a wild life, 
and did not return home. 

So their youngest brother, Dummling, 
went to seek them. When he found them, they 
laughed at him. 

The three traveled along together till they 
came to an ant-hill. The two older brothers wished 
to overturn this. 

''Let us see how frightened the little ants will 
be, and how they will carry their eggs away,'' 
said the oldest brother. 

But Dummling said, ''Do not touch these 
little creatures. Tou shall not destroy the hill 
which they have made." 

Then the three brothers went along till they 
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came to a lake. On this lake there were ducks, 
paddling about in great numbers. 

The older brothers wished to catch two of the 
ducks and roast them. But Dummling would 
not allow them to do so. 

He said, " Do not kill these fowls. I will not 
let you catch them.'' 

At last the three brothers came to a bees' 
nest. It was so full of honey that the sweet food 
ran out from the nest. 

The two older brothers wished to make a fire 
under the nest and kill the bees, so as to get the 
honey. 

But Dummling held them back. He said, 
*' Don't kill the little things. You shall not touch 
them." 

After this the three brothers came to a castle. 
In this castle stood several stone horses. But no 
man was to be seen. 

The brothers went through all the rooms. At 
last they came to a stone table. On this table 
three sentences had been written. 

These sentences told of three things that must 
be done to set free three sleeping princesses. 
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The first sentence was this: ''Under the moss 
in the wood are hidden the pearls of the king's 
daughter. There are a thousand of those pearls. 

*'They must be sought for. If, at sunset, one 
pearl be lacking, the searcher will be changed into 
stone." 

The oldest brother went off and searched the 
whole day. He searched carefully; but he found 
only a hundred pearls. At sunset he was changed 
into stone. 

The next day the second brother tried his 
chance. But he found only two hundred pearls. 
He was changed into stone. 

Next came Dummling's turn. He searched the 
moss. But it was very hard to find the pearls. 

So Dummling sat down on a stone and wept. 
As he sat there, the ant-king, whose life he had 
once saved, came up with five thousand otb^r 
ants. 

Before long the ants had found the thousand 
pearls and piled them in a heap. 

But the second task was to get from the lake 
the key of the chamber of the princess. The 
brothers had passed this lake. 
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When Dummling went back to the lake, the 
ducks that he had saved from death swam up to 
him. Then, diving down, they brought up the key. 

The third task was the hardest of the three. It 
was, to say which was prettiest of the king's three 
daughters. 

They were then all asleep. All looked alike, 
except that, before they went to sleep, each had 
eaten a different sweet thing. 

The oldest had eaten a piece of sugar ; the sec- 
ond, a little syrup ; and the youngest, a spoonful of 
honey. 

Pretty soon, in came the Queen Bee of all the 
bees. She was one of those that Dummling had 
saved from the fire. 

At last she rested on the lips of the princess 
who had eaten the honey. Then the king's son 
knew which was the true princess. So the spell 
was broken. Every one was waked up. Those who 
had been changed to stone became human again. 

Then Dummling married the prettiest princess ; 
and, after his father's death, Dummling became 
king. 

- . , ^ _ - Jacob and Wilhblm Gbimm. 

LAdaptecL] 
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A merchant had done a good business at the 
fair; he had sold his wares, and had lined his 
money-bags with gold and silver. 

Then he wanted to travel homeward, and be in 
his own house before nightfall. So he packed his 
trunk with the money, placed it on his horse, and 
then he rode away. 

At noon he rested in a town; and when he 
wanted to go on, the stable-boy brought out the 
horse, and said : — 

*^ A nail is wanting, sir, in the shoe of the left 
hind foot.'^ 

''Let it be wanting,'^ answered the merchant; 
'' the shoe will certainly stay on for the six miles I 
have still to go. I am in a hurry.'' 

In the afternoon, when he stopped once more 
and had his horse fed, the stable boy came to him, 
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and said, >* Sir, a shoe is missing from your horse's 
left hind foot. Shall I take him to the black- 
smith?'' 

'' Let it still be wanting," answered the man ; 
'' the horse can very well go on for the two miles 
that I have yet to go. I am in haste." 

He rode forth ; but before long the hor^e began 
to limp. He had not limped long before he began 
to stumble ; he had not stumbled long before he fell 
down and broke a leg. 

The merchant was forced to leave the horse 
where it was, and unbuckle the trunk, take it on 
his back, and go home on foot. 

He did not get there till late at night. '' And 
that unlucky nail," said he to himself, ''has caused 
all this trouble." 

Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm. 



For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost ; 
For want of a horse the rider was lost. 

"Poor Eichard's Almanac." 
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FAIRY-FOLK. 



The story-books have told you 

Of the fairy-folk so nice, 
That make them leather aprons 

Of the ears of little mice ; 
And wear the leaves of roses, 

Like a cap upon their heads, 
And sleep at night on thistle-down, 

Listead of feather-beds ! 
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These stories, too, have told you, 

No doubt to your surprise, 
That the fairies ride in coaches 

That are drawn by butterflies ; 
And come into your chambers, 

When you are locked in dreams, " 
And right across your counterpanes 

Make bold to drive their teams ; 
And that they heap your pillows 

With their gifts of rings and pearls ; 
But do not heed such idle tales. 

My little boys and girls. 

There are no fairy-folk that ride 

About the world at night, 
Who give you rings and other things, 

To pay for doing right. 
But if you do to others what 

You'd have them do to you. 
You'll be as blest as if the best 

Of story-books were true. 



Alice Caby. 
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One day, late in the fall, a little sparrow sat 
all alone on a tree outside of my window. He was 
bom late in the summer, and the tiny nest under 
the eaves was his childhood's home. 

He did not know what winter had in store for him, 
because he had never heard any one talk about it. 

A flock of swallows sailed past. They stopped 
and spoke to the little sparrow. 

'' Will you not go with us, little sparrow, to the 
southern lands?'' 
' The sparrow gazed at him in surprise. 

'' Here I was born," said he, ''here I first looked 
into my mother's eyes, and here in the garden I 
learned to fly. How could I leave this place? I 
should die of grief in that strange land." 

''0, you would not die there," said the swal- 
lows. ''It is so pleasant and beautiful there, that 
you would soon forget this cold land. 
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'* The skies there are so blue, the earth so 
green, the brooks and the lakes so clear, and the 
sun shines so warm and soft. 

'*But the winter will soon be here; the water 
will soon freeze to ice ; the ground will be covered 
Tv^ith snow, and the trees will be bare and leafless. 

'' The north wind will blow so cold, and you will 
not be able to find any food. You will die of cold 
and hunger.'' 

But the little sparrow still sat there. 

'' 'Way off there in the foreign land the sun may 
be warm and the earth rich," said he, '* and perhaps 
I shall die here of hunger. But even if I should, 
I had rather stay in my native land than live in 
luxury there." 

But a little white bird came from heaven, and 
seated itself beside the little sparrow and twit- 
tered : 

*'Do not be afraid, little sparrow. God will 
care for those who love their native land so ten- 
derly, because without his knowledge not a single 
little bird can fall to the earth." 

r-, , ,. , Albrekt Segerstedt. 

[Translation by 

Anna von Rydingsvard.] 
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A great battle was about to take place betTreen 
the birds and the beasts. When the two armies 
met, the bat did not know which to join. 

The birds that passed his perch said, '' Come 
with us ! '^ But he said, '* I am a beasf 

Later, some beasts who were passing under- 
neath him looked up and said, '' Come with us I '' 
But he said, '* I am a bird.'' 

Luckily, at the last moment, peace was made, 
and no battle took place. So the bat came to the 
birds and wished to join in the rejoicing. But 
they all turned against him, and he flew away. 

He then went to the beasts, but had soon to 
beat a retreat, or else they would have torn him 
to pieces. 

^'Ah,'' said the bat, ''I see now, that he who is 
neither one thing nor the other has no friends." 

^SOP. 
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THE CHILD HANDEL. 
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More than two hundred years ago, there lived 
in Germany a little boy whose name was George 
Frederick Handel. 

When this boy was only three years of age, he 
loved music more than anything else. But his 
father, who was nearly seventy years old, hoped the 
boy would some day be a lawyer. 
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So he would not even let the child listen to 
music. But one day some one gave to the boy a 
tiny violin. How he loved it I How happy the 
little fellow was! 

But when the father learned that the child had 
a violin, he burned it. The little boy was very un- 
happy without his precious violin. 

When he became a little older, he heard some 
one play on a clavichord. This instrument is some- 
what like a small piano. To little Handel nothing 
had ever seemed so beautiful. 

He then begged that he might have some in- 
strument to play upon. His mamma wished her 
little boy to be happy, so a queer little old instru- 
ment was bought for him. 

It was brought to their home and placed in the 
garret, where it could be heard by nobody but the 
one who played upon it. The strings were bound 
with cloth, so the sounds were faint. 

Little six-year-old Handel had never before been 
so happy. There, in the old garret under the 
stork's nest, he would play for hours. 

One night the little boy was not in his bed at 
the usual time. Where could he be ? 
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The family looked everywhere for him. Through 
all the dark rooms they went. The father held up 
the lantern before them. 

At last, up, tip the narrow stairs they climbed; 
and in the garret they found the boy. He was sit- 
ting in a great chair and making sweet music at the 
instrument. 

Many nights, when every one else was asleep, he 
would creep softly up to the old garret, and there 
he would play for several hours. 

When he was seven years old, he went to a great 
palace. It was the palace of a duke. Little Han- 
del wandered through the rooms, and at last he 
came to the chapel. Here was a great organ. 

He climbed upon the high organ seat and began 
to play. He had never heard anything so grand. On 
and on he played. How beautiful the sounds were ! 

Soon the great duke heard the music. He had 
never before heard a little boy play so well. 

'' Wonderful ! '' said the duke. And he begged 
the father to let the child study music. The father 
promised ; and soon the boy became famous. 

When he grew older, he wrote grand music. 
Some of it is sung in our great churches to-day. 
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THE LAND OF STORY-BOOKS. 

At evening when the lamp is Ht, 
Around the fire my parents sit ; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 



Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall. 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 
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There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter's camp I lie. 
And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 

These are the hills, these are the woods. 
These are my starry solitudes; 
And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 

I see the others far away ^ 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 
And I, like to an Indian scout. 
Around their party prowled about. 

So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea. 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of story-books. 

Egbert Louis Stevenson. 

[From « A Child's Garden of Verses." Copyright, 1895, by Charles Scribner's 

Sons.] 
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SNOWDROP AND SNOWBANK, 
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Long, long ago, a strange thing happened to 
Snowdrop. She woke one winter's day, before 
any other of the flowers. They were all sleeping 
soundly under thick blankets of white snow. 

Little Snowdrop had thrown aside her blanket, 
and she opened her eyes. She saw the clear blue 
sky, and the round jolly face of the sun looking at 
her. She saw, too, the pine trees nodding and 
whispering to each other. 

She raised her head and said, ''It must be 
spring. It is very warm.'' And she asked the 



pines, *'Is this a spring day?'' The pines swayed 
to and fro, and said, '' No, no ! Sleep, sleep ! It is 
not yet spring.'' 

But Snowdrop would not listen. She would not 
go to sleep again. She said, '' I can hold up my 
head, even if the strong winds do blow. I do not 
care for them." 

She was very cold and her face was very white. 
As she grew taller, her head felt very heavy. When 
the northeast wind struck her, it tossed her about. 
She shivered, and soon she was not able to raise 
her head. Then how sad little Snowdrop felt ! 

She wished she had slept a little longer. She 
was very lonely, too, for not another flower was 
awake. Not a bird could she see. There was snow 
all about her, and the sun looked pale. 

Each day Snowdrop grew more and more sad. 
''0, if I had only waited!" she said; ^'I do not 
care to live any longer." She dropped her head 
lower. The little leaves were closing fast. 

Snowbank was sorry to see Snowdrop drooping 
and sad ; so it sparkled like a thousand diamonds, 
aiid tried to look bright and cheerful. 

Snowdrop said, ''1 wish I were as cheerful as 



the Bnow ; but, really, there is nothing for me to 
do." 

Just then a beautiful angel came and stood by 
little Snowdrop. '' What a pure, sweet flower," said 
the angel. '' Will you do something for me? " she 
asked sweetly. 

Snowdrop smiled for joy; she trembled in all 
her leaves; and sweet music was heard. The 
music seemed like the sound of a tiny bell. 

The angel said, ''I want you to wake all the 
other flowers from their winter sleep. Every year 
let your little bell ring and tell the other flowers 
it is time to open their eyes.'' 

Snowdrop was very happy then. She was glad 
to be of use to some one. She bent down her 
pretty head once more, to be nearer her friends, 
and she began to ring her little bell. 

When she saw the other flowers lifting up their 
bright eyes, she said, '' They have heard my voice. 
Surely they needed me.'' 

Every year little Snowdrop comes early. She 
does not fear the chilling winds. She does not 
mind the cold storms, but bravely pushes her way 
through the snow, to do her lovely work. 
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THE BOY AND THE COLT. 
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When Ulysses Grant was a boy, he very much 
liked horses. If there was a wild and savage horse 
that no one else dared to ride, young Grant would 
be willing to mount, and he would ride off without 
fear. 

Near the boy's little home in Ohio there was 
a man who lived on a farm. This man had seen 
Ulysses train many a wild colt. As he himself 
owned a colt that was very savage, he decided that 
he would ask young Grant to train the animal. 

The boy was too proud to accept money for 
such work. The man had thought of this, and so 
he decided upon a plan. 

In what seemed to be great haste, he went one 
morning to the boy, and said, ** I wish you would 
carry this note from me to a man in town. You 
know where he lives. Take my horse, and go." 

The ten-year-old boy said promptly, *'I will go." 





A NOBLE CHARGEE. 



Iioaa£onhmr, 
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He took the bridle in his hand. With a bound 
he was mounted, and ready for the start. 

Just as the boy rode away, the man shouted, 
** I want to see whether you can ride that colt." 

It proved a hard task for young Grant. But he 
had never given up. He would not give up now. 
The young horse threw up his head, kicked up his 
heels, and plunged forward and back. Then very 
swiftly he galloped away on the road to town. 

The boy spoke in kind tones to the animal; 
but all the way along the road the pace was wild. 
Past houses and barns and fields they went But 
the little fellow held on fast. He was not by any 
means to be thrown. 

He reached the town, and left the note. When 
halfway home the young horse stopped his run- 
ning. The little boy astride felt very weary. But 
he had conquered the savage young horse that had 
tried so hard to throw him, and in his heart the 
boy was glad. 

The owner of the horse was very much pleased. 
But the boy said to himself, '' The man planned it 
all in order to get his horse trained. The whole 
truth should have been told to me at first. '^ 
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DAISY'S FLOWER PEOPLE. 
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Daisy had nothing but flowers in her little plot, 
and it bloomed all summer long with a succession 
of gay or fragrant posies. 

She was very fond of her garden, and delved 
away in it at all hours, watching over her roses and 
pansies, sweet peas and mignonette, as faithfully 
and tenderly as she watched over her dolls or her 
friends. 

Little nosegays were sent into town on all 
occasions, and certain vases about the house were 
her especial care. 
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She had all sorts of pretty fancies about her 
flowers, and loved to tell the children the story of 
tlie pansy, and show them how the step-mother leaf 
sat up in her green chair in purple and gold. 

She told how the two children in gay yellow 
liad each its little seat, while the step-children, in 
dull colors, both sat on one small stool, and the 
poor little father, in his red night-cap, was kept out 
of sight in the middle of the flower ; that a monk's 
dark face looked out of the monk's-hood larkspur; 
that the flowers of the canary-vine were so like 
dainty birds fluttering their yellow wings, that one 
almost expected to see them fly away. 

Splendid dollies did she make out of scarlet and 
white poppies, with rufiled robes tied round the 
waist with grass-blade sashes, and astonishing hats 
of coreopsis on their green heads. 

Pea-pod boats, with rose-leaf sails, received 
these flower people, and floated them about a placid 
pool in the most charming style; for, finding that 
there were no elves, Daisy made her own, and 
loved the fanciful little friends who played their 
parts in her summer life. 

Louisa M. Alcott. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 

Into the sunshine, 

Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 

From mom till night; 

Into the moonlight. 
Whiter than snow. 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow; 



Into the starlight 
Eushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day; 
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Ever in motion, 

Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary; 

Glad of all weathers. 

Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest; 

Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 

Ever the same; 

Ceaseless aspiring. 

Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element; 

Glorious fountain, 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant. 

Upward, like theel 

James Bussell Lowell. 
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THE LOST AX. 



pool dived returned 

wept beneath secure 

chance Mercury grief 

A workman was cutting wood by the side of a 
river. By chance his ax dropped into a deep 
pool. Having now lost the means of earning 
money, he sat down and wept. 

Just then, Mercury came to him and asked him 
why he sat there in tears. The workman said, 
*'I have lost my ax in the water.'' 

When Mercury heard this, he jumped into the 
stream ; and, bringing up a golden ax, said, '' Is 
this the ax yiou have lost ? '' 

''No,'' said the honest workman, ''it is not." 
Mercury dived beneath the water a second time, 
and, bringing up a silver ax, said, " Is this the 
ax you have lost?" 

"No," said the workman again, "it is not." 
Mercury then dived into the pool a third time, and 
brought up the ax that the poor workman had 
dropped into the water. 
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Then the honest workman said, '' Ah, this is my 
o^wn ax! It is the one I losf How happy he 
^w^as to have it once more ! 

Mercury was so much pleased with the honesty 
of this good workman that he gave to him the gold 
ax and the silver ax also. 

The workman soon returned home. He told to 
his friends what had happened. 

One of them at once said, ''I will go to the 
river and- drop my ax into it. I may secure the 
same good fortune.'' 

So he ran to the river, and, at the same place, 
he threw his own ax into the water. He then sat 
down upon the bank to weep. 

Just as he had hoped. Mercury came to him. 
Having heard the cause of the man's grief. Mercury 
jumped into the river and brought up an ax of 
gold. '' Is this the ax you have lost? " said he. 

This workman seized it greedily, and said, 
^* Truly, this is the very same ax I lost!" 

Mercury was not pleased with this untruth. So 
he not only took away the ax of gold, but he 
would not dive for the man's own ax. 
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A GREEK HERO. 

Greece ancient ease 

Athens wander iron 

Theseus begged weapon 

In the ancient land of Greece once lived a boy 
named Theseus. He had never seen his father. 
This boy lived with his mother in the royal palace 
of his grandfather. 

Near this great palace there was a grove of 
beautiful trees. Beneath their thick shade the 
mother and the son would often wander. 

In that lovely spot the boy liked to hear his 
mother tell of the brave deeds of his father. 

One day, after Theseus had grown to be a strong 
boy, his mother led him to a great rock. ** See 
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w^tether you can move this rock," she said ; ** if you 
can do that, you may go to meet your father. He is 
king of Athens.'^ 

But the boy was not strong enough to stir the 
rock. Day by day he tried, and he failed. After a 
time he could move the rock a little. 

At last he was able to move it with eiase. And, 
underneath, what did he find but a box holding a 
beautiful sword and golden sandals! 

Then the mother said, ''Many years ago your 
father placed these here. He told me that when 
you could move the rock you were to go to 
him.'' 

Theseus was glad to go. His grandfather 
begged him to take the short, safe way, and go by 
sea. But Theseus said, '' I want to be a hero, like 
Hercules. I will kill robbers. I will go by land." 

On the very first day of his travels, he met a 
strong savage who always carried a weapon of iron. 
All travellers were afraid of him, but Theseus was 
not frightened. He quickly took from the savage 
his iron weapon, and killed him. Then the people 
were glad, for they were safe. 

Theseus met many wild beasts ; but he killed 
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every one. And on he went, over rough, steep 
mountains. Fierce robbers were there. They 
would have liked to kill him; but Theseus was 
stronger than they. 

After Theseus had at last come to Athens, a 
wicked woman told the father that a young man 
was about to kill him. 

This made the king very angry. He said, '' I 
will punish that young man." He little thought 
that the stranger was his own boy. 

So he gave to Theseus a poisoned cup, and 
smiled, and said, '* Drink this.'' As Theseus took 
the cup, the father looked carefully at the sword and 
the sandals, and cried, '' My son! my son! " 

Theseus was made happy by being with his 
father. 

Once the people of Athens were in grief, because 
fourteen young persons were to be wickedly carried 
away to a lonely island. On that island was a 
fierce beast living in a cave. 

Theseus said, '' I will kill that beast.'' With his 
sword he went boldly into the cave. After a fierce 
struggle he killed the beast. So he saved the lives 
of the fourteen young persons. 
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A LITTLE LADY. 

pavement coasting wistfully 

respectable tumble outstretched 

slipped expecting grateful 

Going down a very steep street, where the pave- 
ment was covered with ice, I saw before me an old 
woman, slowly and timidly picking her way. 

She was one of the poor but respectable old 
ladies who dress in rusty black, wear old-fashioned 
bonnets, and carry big bags. 

Well, as I slipped and shufl&ed along, I watched 
the little black bonnet in front, expecting every 
minute to see it go down, and trying to hurry, that 
I might offer my help. 

At the corner, I passed three little schoolgirls, 
and heard one say to another, '' 0, I wouldn't ; she 
will do well enough, and we shall lose our coasting, 
unless we hurry.'' 
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** But if she should tumble and break her poor 
old bones, I should feel so bad/' returned the sec- 
ond, a pleasant-faced child, whose eyes, full of a 
sweet, pitiful expression, followed the old lady. 

'' She's such a funny looking woman, I shouldn't 
like to be seen walking with her," said the third, as 
if she thought it a kind thing to do, but had not the 
courage to try it. 

** Well, I don't care; she's old, and ought to be 
helped, and I'm going to do it," cried the pleasantr 
faced girl ; and running by me, I saw her overtake 
the old lady, who stood at a crossing, looking 
wistfully over the dangerous glare of ice before 
her. 

** Please, ma'am, may I help you, it's so bad 
here ? " said the kind little voice, as the hands in 
the red mittens were helpfully outstretched. 

'' 0, thank you, dear. I'd no idea the walking 
was so bad ; but I must get home." And the old 
face lighted up with a grateful smile, which was 
worth a dozen of the best coasts in Boston. 

'' Take my arm, then ; I'll help you down the 
street, for I'm afraid you might fall," said the 
child, oflfering her arm. 
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^ ^^Tes, dear, so I will. Now we shall get on 

^ beautifully. I've been having a dreadful time, for 
^- my over-socks are all holes, and I slip at every 
step." 

'' Keep hold, ma'am, I won't fall. I have rub- 
ber boots, and can't tumble." 

So chatting, the two went safely across, leaving 
me and the other girls to look after them and wish 
that we had done the little act of kindness, which 
now looked so lovely in another. 

'' I think Katy is a very good girl, don't you? " 
said one child to the other. 

'' Yes, I do ; let's wait till she comes back. No 
matter if we do lose some coasts," answered the 
child who had tried to dissuade her playmate from 
going to the rescue. 

Then I left them ; but I think they learned 
a lesson that day in real politeness ; for, as they 
watched little Katy, dutifully supporting the old 
lady, undaunted by the rusty dress, the big bag, the 
old socks, and the queer bonnet, both their faces 
lighted up with new respect and affection for their 
playmate. 

Louisa M. Alcott. 
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SOMEBODY'S MOTHER 

The woman was old, and ragged, and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day; 
The street was wet with a recent snow. 
And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 
She stood at the crossing and waited long 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 
Of human beings who passed her by. 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 



Down the street, with laughter and shout. 

Glad in the freedom of school let out. 

Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 

Hailing the snow piled white and deep; 

Past the woman so old and gray 

Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her. 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 

Lest the carriage wheels or the horses' feet 

Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 
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At last one came of the merry troop, 
The gayest laddie of all the group; 
He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
" I'll help you across, if you wish to go." 
Her aged hands on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm. 
He guided her trembling feet along. 
Proud that his own were firm and strong; 
Then back again to his friends he went. 
His yoimg heart happy and well content. 



"She's somebody's mother, boys, you know. 

For all she's old, and poor, and slow; 

And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 

To help my mother, you understand. 

If ever so poor, and old, and gray, 

When her own dear boy is far away." 

And " somebody's mother " bowed low her head 

In her home that night, and the prayer she said 

Was — "God be kind to the noble boy 

Who is somebody's son, and pride, and joy ! " 
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THE DUTCH BOER AND HIS HORSE. 
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When I was a small boy and went to school, too 
young to read, I heard a thing read, of a horse, that 
made both my cheeks wet with hot tears. 

The man who owned the horse lived at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was called a Dutch Boer, which 
means a poor man of Dutch blood who was born on 
the soil of that hot land, and tilled it with plow 
and hoe. 

He was a kind man at heart, though rough in 
look and speech. He loved his mare, and she loved 
him, and was with him by day and near him by night. 

She was proud to have him on her back, and 
would dash through swamps, ponds, and fire too, if 
he wished it. 

But a day came that proved the faith and love 
of her stout heart and the soul of the man. 

A great «torm came down on the sea. The 
waves roared, and rose as high as the hills. 
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Their white tops foamed with rage at the winds 
that smote them with all their might. The clouds 
flapped them with black wings. 

Night drew near, and it was a scene to make 
one quake with fear. Eight in the midst of all this 
rage and roar of wind and sea, a great ship, with 
sails rent and helm gone, came in sight. 

It rode on the high, white waves, straight on to 
a reef of rocks, too far from the shore to be reached 
with a rope. 

The ship was full of young and old, whose cries 
for help could be heard, loud as was the voice of the 
storm. Their boats were gone like the shells of eggs. 

There was no wood or time to build a raft. The 
waves leaped on the ship like great, white wolves 
bent on their prey. How could one soul of them all 
be saved? 

The men on shore could but look on the sad 
sight. They could give no help. They had no boat 
or raft, and their hearts were sick in them. 

Then the Dutch Boer was seen to draw near at 
full speed on his horse. 

Down he came to the beach, nor did he stop 
there for one breath of time. 
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He spoke a word to her which she knew, and 
with no touch of whip or spur she dashed in, and, 
Tvith a rope tied to her tail, swam the sea to the 
ship's side. She wheeled, and stamped her way 
on the white surge with a row of men to the shore, 
There she stayed but for a breath. 

At the soft touch she knew so well, she turned, 
and once more plowed through the surge to the 
ship, and brought back a load of old and young. 
Once more she stood on the beach, amidst tears of 
joy that fell from all eyes. 

She stood there weak, as wet with sweat as with 
the sea. The night fell fast down on the ship. 
There were still a few more left on it, and their 
cries for help came on the wind to the shore. 

The thoughts that tugged at the brave man's 
heart will not be known in this world. The cries 
from the ship pierced it through and through. He 
could not bjear to hear them. 

He spoke a low, soft word to his horse. He put 
his hand to her neck, and seemed to ask her if she 
could do it. She turned to him with a look that 
meant, '' If you wish it, I will try." He did wish it, 
and she tried, to the last pulse of her heart. 
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She walked straight out in the wild sea. All on 
shore held their breath at the sight. She was weak 
but brave. Now and then the wild surge buried 
her head ; then she rose and shook the brine out of 
her eyes. 

Foot by foot she neared the ship. Now the last 
man had caught the rope. Once more she turned 
her head to the beach. Shouts and prayers came 
from it to keep up her strength. 

The tug was for a life that she loved more than 
her own. She broke her veins for it halfway be- 
tween ship and shore. She could lift her feet no 
more; her mane lay like black seaweed on the 
waves while she tried to catch one more breath. 
Then, with a groan, she went down with all the load 
she bore, and a wail went out from the land for the 
loss of a life that had saved from death nearly all of 
a ship's crew of men. 

Thus dared and died in the sea the brave Dutch 
Boer and his horse. They were, as friends, one in 
life, one in death. 

Elihu Bueritt. 
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THE DISCONTENTED THRUSH. 

thrush olive to-morrow 

gorgeous journey 



silent 
hymn 



dazzled 



pleasure 



A Bird Fairy lived in the midst of a beautiful 
wood. This Fairy Queen had given to each bird a 
precious gift. 

The little Hermit Thrush, who had her pretty 
nest on the ground near the Fairy's home, had 
always been very happy with her gift of song, so 
delicate and so sweet. But one evening she was 
silent. 

The fine trills of her sweet evening hymn were 
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not heard. The song was missed "by the Fairy 
Queen, and she came to ask the Thrush why she 
was silent, 

''What is the matter?'' said the Fairy Queen, 
as she peeped into the pretty nest made of moss, 
coarse hair, and pine needles. 

'' I believe every other bird has a finer suit than 
mine,'' said the little Thrush. *' I am tired of this 
plain suit of olive brown. It is neither brown nor 
gray, and it begins to look rusty. 

"I think, too, I should like a home in some 
other part of the world. It is lonely here in these 
woods. Yes, I should like a dress of bright red, so 
as to be admired by every one." 

The Fairy Queen looked tenderly toward the 
little Thrush, and said, '' To-morrow you may go to 
the home of the Ked-bird. Stay there one week. 
Then come back and tell me of your visit." 

The next morning the Thrush set out with 
pleasure on her journey. She saw on the way 
many things such as she had never seen before. 

At the end of the week she came back to her 
old home. With tears in her eyes, she begged the 
Fairy Queen never to send her away again. 
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*' Dear one/' said the Fairy Queen, '' do not be 
so troubled ; but tell me about your visit. Is not 
the Red-bird admired by every one? '' 

The Thrush cried softly to herself a few mo- 
ments, and then said, '' I was dazzled by the beauty 
of the Red-bird, Such a gorgeous dress I had never 
seen. He was so dignified and so courtly, too! 

'* He never was willing to walk on the ground, 
lest that might soil his feet. He seldom flew below 
the level of the tops of the laurel bushes. I ad- 
mired him, and was very happy until, one day, I 
saw several of his family in a cage. 

*'* Where are they going?' I asked. 'To Eu- 
rope,' he said sadly. ' Many of our friends are sent 
there every year. Two of my children are going. 
I shall never see them again ! ' And tears came 
into his eyes. 

'' One day we went among the green woods. I 
said, 'Now will you not sing for me?' He began 
with a strong, rich whistle. It sounded like the 
high notes of a fife that I once heard. ' How beau- 
tiful ! ' I thought. ' Now I shall hear a song finer 
and more glorious than I have ever heard before in 
all my life ! ' I listened. 
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** After whistling several times he suddenly 
stopped. * Bang ! bang I ' went a gun. 

*'The beautiful Red-bird fell from my side, 
down, down like a bright red star, through the 
green leaves of the forest trees. 

**The thick green trees could not hide his bright 
red suit, for a cruel sportsman had caught sight of 
him far up among the boughs. I, in my dull, sober 
suit, could not be seen; but I looked through the 
leaves, and saw the man. 

**Why was the bright songster so cruelly shot? 
Perhaps some woman wished for that pretty suit, so 
that she might wear it upon her hat. How sad I 
feel when I think : my sweet friend is dead ! 

'* I could not stay longer from my dear old home. 
Now, I do not wish for a beautiful new bright dress, 
nor wish to be admired by all. It is enough for me 
that my children and my friends love me. 

'* I am glad my gift is a quiet, contented spirit, 
with the power of making others happy by my 
song. I am glad my song brings peace.'' 

Ever since that time, the Hermit Thrush has 
sung her sweet evening hymn that soothes the souls 
of men. 
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THE GENERAL AND THE BIRD'S NEST. 
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Not many soldiers have proved so daring in fight 
as was the brave General Custer. 

Few leaders not having command of great 
armies have captured more flags, guns, and prison- 
ers than were taken by him. 

Though so dashing and brave when he met an 
enemy in arms, General Custer was gentle and 
tender to helpless dumb creatures. 
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Once Greneral Custer was riding over the wide 
western plains, and behind him came his troops. 
Tramp, tramp went the feet of the horses. 

At a certain point the general's sharp eye sud- 
denly caught sight of a frightened little bird. He 
saw her nest and the young birds in it. It was di- 
rectly in the pathway in which he was leading his 
men. Should those little lives be crushed by the 
feet of horses ? . 

No ; he would not bring sorrow to that harmless 
mother-bird. He would save her young from the 
iron tread of the horses that were following. He 
well knew 

*^ The wise and strong should seek 
The welfare of the weak." 

Instantly reining his horse aside, he commanded 
a change in the line of march. The troops obeyed, 
of course, but wondered. 

They soon understood. As they advanced, they 
saw the nest on the ground and the helpless pretty 
creatures in the nest. 

Then the soldiers knew what a tender heart was 
beating in the breast of their brave leader. 
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THE ROCK-A-BY LADY. 

The Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street 

Comes stealing, comes creeping ; 
The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet — 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, • 

Where she findeth you sleeping ! 

There is one little dream of a beautiful drum — 

"Rub-a-dub!" it goeth; 
There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum. 
And lo ! thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of pop gims that bang, and tin tops that hum, 

And a trumpet that bloweth. 
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And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 

With laughter and singing ; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty gleams, 
And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon beams. 

The fairies go winging ! 

Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny and fleet ? 

They'll come to you sleeping ; 

So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet. 

For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street, 

With poppies that hang from her head to her feet. 

Comes stealing, comes creeping. 

Eugene FiEiijo. 

[From " Love Songs of Childhood." Copyright, 1894, by Charles Scribner's 
Sons.] 
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THE FOX AND THE CAT. 
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It happened one day that a cat met a fox in a 
forest. '* Ah," thought the cat, '*he is clever and 
has good sense. He is much esteemed in the world. 
I will speak to him.'' 

'' Good day, dear Mr. Fox ! How are you ? How 
are all things going with you? How are you get- 
ting along during this season? '' 

The fox, full of pride and disdain, looked at the 
cat from her head to her feet, and for a long time 
did not know whether to answer or not. 

At last he said, ^^0, you wretched whisker- 
creature ! Tou hungry mouse-hunter ! What can 
you be thinking of, to venture to ask how I am get- 
ting on ? What have you learned ? How many fine 
tricks do you know? '' 

'' I know only one trick," replied the cat, very 
modestly. 

'' What trick is that? " asked the fox. 
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" Well/' said the cat, " when the hounds are 
chasing me, I can spring nimbly up into a tree and 
I can save myself." 

** Is that all? " said the fox. ** 0, I am master 
of a hundred tricks ; and, besides these, I have a 
sackful of cunning. I am sorry for you, puss; 
come with me. I will teach you some good tricks. 
I will teach you, too, how to get away from the 
hounds." 

At that very moment a hunter came in sight, 
with four fierce hounds. The cat sprang nimbly 
into a tree. She sat down near the top of it, where 
the thick foliage and boughs concealed her. She 
was safe. 

" Open your sack, Mr. Fox ! open your sack ! " 
cried the cat to him. But the dogs had already 
seized the miserable fox and were holding him fast. 
They were about to tear him in pieces. 

'*Ah, Mr. Fox," cried the cat, ''your hundred 
fine tricks seem to be of little use to you ! Had 
you known but one trick like mine, had you been 
able to climb a tree, you could have saved your life, 
as I saved mine." 

Jacob akd Wilhelm Grimm. 
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On the coast of that land on the far side of the 
wide sea from which we came, and whose tongue 
we speak, there stood a tall house on a high rock. 

That tall house had a great lamp at the top, to 
light ships and warn them in the night to keep 
from shore, lest they should da^h on the sharp 
crags and be lost. 

In that tall, round, white house, crowned with 
its lamp, there lived a man, his wife, and his child, 
a good, brave girl, with a kind heart for all who 
risked their lives on the sea. 

She knew how to trim the great lamp at the top 
of the house, and she loved to see its bright light 
shine out far on the wild deep in a night of storm. 

When the wind made the house rock from top 
to base, she lay and thought of the poor men tossed 
on the white waves, and of those they had left in 
their homes on the land. 
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She had learned to ply the oar, and to keep 
stroke with her father when they went from their 
rock to the shore to see their friends, or to bring 
food for their small board. 

But a night came when she was to use that oar 
as she had not done in all her life. That night 
was black with storm. 

The wind was fierce and loud on the sea, and 
the sea was full of wrath at the wind, and dashed 
the high white waves in its face. 

Both wind and sea grew more fierce and loud in 
the strife as t^je dark hours wore on. 0, how 
slowly they passed to the men on ships who looked 
and prayed for the light of day ! 

Now they went up on the white crest of the 
waves, which seemed to touch the clouds, then they 
went down to deeps from which they might well 
fear they should rise no more. 

In the midst of the great storm, one large ship, 
with helm gone and sails torn from its masts, went 
on the black, sharp rocks, a mile from the light- 
house. 

In one half-hour the rocks joined the winds and 
waves in their mad work, and broke the ship in two. 
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The hind part went down with a crash, a groan, 
and a plunge, and bore with it scores of souls whose 
shrieks could reach no help of man. The fore part 
stuck fast on the rock, as on a great spike. 

Nine lives were left on it ; and the sea, like a 
starved wolf fierce with the taste of blood, sprang 
at them with a howl. One on the wreck was a 
wife, with two dead babes drowned in her arms. 
She held them fast to her breast, as if it would 
w^arm them back to life. 

How slow the hours wore on ! Each was as 
long as a day to the poor men who clung to the 
wreck and kept watch for the morn. At last its 
first rays met their eyes, but it was lojig ere the sun 
threw the light of dawn on the scene. 
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There were three pairs of eyes in the light-house 
that kept watch for the morn, and three hearts full 
of the same thoughts for men and ships on the sea. 
In such a night some of them must go on shore, or 
sink, far from the sight of land. 

The dawn drew up the veil, as it were, inch by 
inch. Those eyes swept the view with a quick, 
sharp glaiice. 

Yes, there was a wreck in sight when the waves 
went back to take their leap on it. They could see 
the forms of men on it ; and the wife with her dead 
babes at her heart could be seen through the glass. 

The storm was as fierce and as loud, and the 
waves as wild, white, and high as when they drove 
the ship on the rocks. 

The man who kept the light-house was brave, 
and had more than once put his life at risk to save 
those near to death. But he at first shrunk from 
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this new test of love for his kind. His brave girl, 
with a heart more stout than his at such a scene, 
stood by him. 

She put her hand on his arm, and said, with a 
voice and a look that made him blush for his first 
thought of risk, ** Father, we must not see them die. 
I will go with you in the boat." 

The rough-clad man looked at the girl as if 
proud to die with her in such an act. The wife felt 
the same. The two were her all on earth, but she 
helped them to push off the boat that bore them on 
the wild sea whose waves seemed white with wrath. 

She stood and saw it, now lost to the eye in the 
yeast of foam, now for a breath of time on the crest 
of a high wave. 

The brave girl kept stroke with her oar, and her 
heart grew stout as they rose and sank. Each time 
they rose they were more near to the wreck. Soon 
they could hear the shout of the men on board, and 
see their hands put forth for help. 

Yard by yard, rod by rod, the boat drew near to 
save them, and they could see who were in it. Now 
it was in reach of the wreck, and as it rose and fell 
one by one they dropped to its hold. 
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The wife with her two dead babes was brought 
down safe. She found in the brave girl what they 
all saw and felt, one made and sent by God to do a 
i?v^ork which his angels of love and help, that fly on 
Things, might be glad to do. ' 

Now what makes the act of this young girl a 
pearl of great price in the deeds which the world 
holds in its best wealth is — the fact that she did 
not do it for the praise which comes from man. 

She had no such thought in her heart when she 
and her father put out on the wild sea on that gray 
morn. If no one in the world but he and those 
whom they brought from the wreck were to know 
what she did, she would have done it with the same 
joy in the act. 

But it was known all through the world. The 
Queen heard of it. She felt that it set a new star in 
her crown and a new pride in her heart. 

Now, my young friends, can all of you, can one 
of you, tell her name ? If not, ask those who can. 

Elihu Burbitt. 
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FABLE. 



The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter *' Little Prig"; 

Bun replied, '' You are doubtless very big ; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If Fm not so large as you, 

Tou are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track ; 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put ; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut.'' 

Ealph Waldo Emebson. 
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THE LITTLE BIRCH TREE. 
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^Way out by the sea, on a rocky cliff, where the 
wind swept away the earth and moss from rifts and 
chasms, and the salt water was dashed foaming 
against the sky, there stood a cold bare rock. 

Kough and uneven, without a blade of grass on 
it, stood the bare cliff, a picture of that hopeless 
poverty which, having nothing, and hoping nothing, 
becomes as hard as flint. 

But, however it happened, a birch seed came 
and rested in one of the rifts of the rock. It 
was of the right sort, because it struck root and 
grew, although it had nothing but salt spray to 
live on. 

*' I shall try to clothe the cliff in green," thought 
the plant ; and stretched two small, thin leaves up- 
ward toward the sky. 

But then came the storm and cold, and the two 
leaves fell off and sank into the cleft close by. 
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The following year two new leaves were sent 
out, but met with the same fate. 

"What good does it do to send out leaves? 
You cannot grow on the rocks there/' said a sea- 
gull, who was sailing about among the clouds, and 
saw everything from his lofty position. 

But the birch did not listen. Every spring it 
strove upward with its little shrunken stem toward 
heaven, full of newly awakened hope. 

But as soon as a few months had passed by, the 
small, pale green leaves fell and sank down in the 
cleft, because the cliflf afforded such scanty nourish- 
ment. 

So it went on, year in and year out, ]fcill the 
birch's days were over. The sap in the little stem 
dried up, the tender buds fell off, and the spirit pre- 
pared to fly toward the heavens, on which it had 
always gazed. Then the sound of a bird's song 
was heard close by. Bees hummed, and the fra- 
grance of flowers was on the air. 

In the little cleft stood a fresh, strong twig, 
bearing leaves full of sap, and round about grew 
flowers and grass, and soft turf was spreading over 
the hard, stony cliff. 
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*' Whence cometh all this?" asked the little 
birch, its weak voice trembling with joy. 

''It is the small 
leaves thou hast given, 
which have prepared 
the way for greenness 
and life,'' replied a 
little white dove. 
'' Come now with 
me!'' 

And, borne upon 
her wings, the spirit 
of the little birch 
soared upward until 
it reached the clear 
heavens. 

But the rocky cliff 
became a beautiful is- 
land, clothed with soft grass, fragrant flowers, and 
leafy trees. Yet, the little birch had only a small 
pair of leaves to give. 
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[Translation by 

Anna von Rydingsvard.] 



Albrekt Segerstedt. 
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A poor stone-cutter in the far East had worked 
many years at his quarry. He had earned little 
money and was now unhappy. 

" 0," said he, bending over the stone, " 1 wish 1 
might be rich ! " His murmur mounted to the sky, 
where an angel heard it. The angel said, " Your 
wish shall be granted.'' 

At once the poor stone-cutter's clothes changed 
to rich robes. But, as he sat in wealth and joy, the 
emperor rode by. Splendid horsemen rode at his 
side and more splendid ones rode behind. 

Then the man murmured : '' Of what use are my 
riches if I cannot ride abroad in all this splendor ? 
I wish I might be an emperor ! " 

Again his wish was heard by the angel. *' Thou 
shalt be emperor, then ! " the angel said. 

Soon the stone-cutter found himself dressed like 
an emperor. He rode forth in imperial state. 
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Runners ran before him. Splendid horsemen rode 
by his side, and more splendid ones rode behind 
him. 

But now the sunbeams beat fiercely upon his 
head. The land was parched. The road was dusty 
where he rode. The emperor almost fainted, as he 
rode in the heat of the sun. 

Then the man groaned, and said, ** Of what use 
is it to be an emperor, when the sun pays no heed 
to my power ? These burning rays beat on me as 
if I were only a common stone-cutter ! 0, I wish 
I were the bright, powerful sun ! '' 

*' Lo,'^ said the angel, "• thou shalt be the sun! '' 

'' Ah,'' exclaimed the stone-cutter, **now I 
shall be contented ! '' He soon became the sun, 
and sent his hot rays over all the land, till it was 
parched and dry. 

But suddenly a little, soft, cool cloud sailed below 
him in front of his face and said, '' No farther shall 
your fierce burning rays dart. I shall stay here 
now.'' 

Then the cry was, *'The cloud is mighty. It 
dares to come before me, the Sun. 0," said the 
stone-cutter, '* I would be a cloud ! " 



\ 
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Again the angel heard, and again the prayer was 
answered. The stone-cutter was now a cloud, pour- 
ing down shower after shower. Rivers overflowed 
their banks. Trees, houses, men, villages, were 
whirled in the waters. Castles and cottages were 
crushed in the mad torrents. 

Only the rock withstood the fury of the waters. 
It did not move. It smiled at the taging flood at 
its foot. 

The cloud cried out, '' A rock has mastered me. 
I would be a rock ! '' 

The angel heard, and the stone-cutter became a 
rock, which no storm could rend, no sun could in- 
jure. 

But, one day, a poor stone-cutter came, and with 
his hammer he hewed away the greater part of the 
rock. '> Ah ! '' said the rock, '' I would be what I 
was, after all ! I pray to be a stone-cutter. I am 
contented.'' 

[Adapted.] Max Havelaar. 
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THE SLAVE AND THE LION. 
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In the ancient city of Eome many persons were 
held as slaves. Some of these had been taken as 
prisoners of war. Some of them were treated badly 
by cruel masters. 

Once a slave wished to escape from his mag>ter. 
One night this slave ran away. For many days and 
nights he wandered through a deep forest. 
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He was almost starved, almost sick, and very 
weary, when one day he found a rocky cave. '* Ah," 
he said, '' I will crawl in and rest. Perhaps I shall 
die. At least, I can hide from my master." 

Soon after he had entered the cave, he was 
startled by hearing a loud roar. Looking up, he saw 
a great lion standing at the entrance of the cave. 

At first the poor slave was much frightened ; 
but soon he saw that the lion was in great pain. 
The beast held up one of his fore paws and roared 
loudly again. 

The slave went nearer to the lion and looked 
carefully at the lifted paw. He saw that a large 
thorn had pierced the lion's foot. Then the slave 
took into his hand the huge paw, and from it he 
quickly, but tenderly, removed the thorn. 

The lion stood perfectly still till the thorn had 
been removed. Then, finding that the foot no longer 
pained him, he jumped about, and he licked the 
slave's hands and feet, trying to thank him. 

In the cave that night the two lay down together 
to ^ sleep; and the slave was not afraid. The next 
day the lion went out in search of food. 

For many days, while the slave was weak, the 
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lion brought food to him, and in the cave these two 
lived like friends. 

But after a time the slave was seen by some 
soldiers. They took him back to Rome. The 
master then said, *' Carry out the law! He ran 
away. He shall be taken to fight a wild beast.'' 

In those old days of Rome, the people used to 
gather in great crowds to see poor slaves fight with 
savage beasts. These wild animals were kept many 
days without food, so that they might be all the 
more hungry and fierce, just before the fight. 

On a day of this cruel sport, the poor slave 
was brought out in sight of the vast throng of 
people. The door of the lions' den was opened. 
With a mad bound and a frightful roar, a lion 
sprang out. 

But the lion, instead of falling upon the slave 
and killing him, came gently to his side and licked 
his hands and feet. It was the same lion that he 
had lived with in the cave. 

The poor slave was full of joy. The people, 
when they heard his story, said, '' Let the slave go 
free ! let the slave go free ! " This was done ; and 
the lion and the slave again lived together. 
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THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

I am coming, little maiden, 
With the pleasant smishine laden ; 
With the honey for the bee ; 
With the blosspm for the tree ; 
With the flower and with the leaf : 
Till I come the time is brief. 

I am coming, I am coming ! 
Hark ! the little bee is humming ; 
See ! the lark is soaring high 
In the bright and sunny sky, 
And the gnats are on the wing : 
Little maiden, now is spring. 

See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over ; 
And on mossy banks so green 
Starlike primroses are seen ; 
Every little stream is bright ; 
All the orchard trees are white. 
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Hark ! the little lambs are bleating, 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
Iti the elms — a noisy crowd ; 
And all birds are singing loud ; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the snn goes flitting by. 

Turn thy eyes to earth and heaven : 
God for thee the spring has given, 
Taught the birds their melodies, 
Clothed the earth and cleared the skies 
For thy pleasure or thy food — 
Pour thy soul in gratitude. 



Maby Howitt. 
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This is a story of something that happened in 
France not many years ago. 

A man passing near a bake-shop saw in the 
window some small cakes that seemed very good. 

He knew a child who was sick and could eat 
but very little, and he thought the child might like 
one of those cakes. 

So the kind man went into the bake-shop and 
bought a cake like those in the window. 

He threw down a piece of money to pay for his 
cake. While he waited for his change, a little boy, 
about six years old, came in. 

''Ma'am,'' said the boy to the baker's wife, 
'' mother sent me for a loaf of bread." The woman 
took from the shelf a four-pound loaf and put it into 
the arms of the boy. 

'' Have you any money? " said the baker's wife. 

The little boy's eyes grew sad. 
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" No, ma'am," said he, hugging the loaf to his 
thin jacket; **but mother told me to say she would 
come and speak to you about it to-morrow/' 

'' Run along,'' said the good woman ; '' carry your 
bread home, child." 

'' Thank you, ma'am," said the poor little fellow. 

The man had taken his change and was just go- 
ing out, when he turned and saw the boy standing 
still behind him. 

** What are you doing there?" said the baker's 
wife to the child. *' Don't you like the bread? " 

'' 0, yes, ma'am ! " said the child. 

** Then carry it to your mother, my little friend." 

The child did not seem to hear. Something else 
had taken his attention. The baker's wife went up 
to him and gave him a friendly tap on the shoulder. 
*' What are you thinking about? " said she. 

** Ma'am," said the little boy, **what is it that 
sings?" 

The man and the baker's wife both listened, but 
they could hear nothing, unless it was the song of 
the crickets, frequent visitors in bakers' houses. 

''It is a bird," said the dear little iellow ; *'or 
perhaps the bread sings when it bakes, as apples do." 
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"No, indeed, little boy/' said the baker's wife; 
"those are crickets. They sing in the bakehouse 
because we are lighting the fire." 

"Crickets," said the child; "are they really 
crickets?" "Yes, indeed," said she, kindly. The 
child's face lighted. " Ma'am," said he, blushing 
at his boldness, " I would like it very much if you 
would give me a cricket." 

" A cricket ! " said the baker's wife, smiling ; "I 
would gladly give you all there are in the house." 

" 0, ma'am, give me one, only one, if you please," 
said the child. " They say that crickets bring good 
luck into houses; and perhaps if we had one at 
home, my mother wouldn't cry any more." 

" Why does your poor mamma cry ?" said the kind 
man, who could no longer help joining in the talk. 

" On account of her bills, sir," said the little fel- 
low. " Father is dead, and mother works very hard, 
but she can't pay all the bills." 

The kind man took the child into his arms, and 
with him the great loaf, and I really believe that 
he kissed them both. Meanwhile the baker's wife, 
who did not dare touch a cricket herself, had gone 
into the bakehouse. 
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She made her husband catch four crickets and 
put them into a box. She then gave the box to the 
child, who went away very happy. 

When he had gone, the baker's wife and the 
man said, both together, ''Poor little fellow!" 

Then she found the page where the mother's 
charges were written, and she wrote at the bottom 
''Paid/' 

Meanwhile the man had put into a paper all the 
money he had in his pocket. And he begged the 
good woman to send it to the mother of the little 
cricket-boy, with her bill receipted. 

They gave the money and the bill to a baker's 
boy with long legs, and told him to make haste. 

The child, with his big loaf, his four crickets, 
and his little short legs, could not run very fast; 
and when he reached home, he found his mother 
with a smile upon her lips. 

The boy believed that it was the coming of his 
four little black creatures that had worked the 
wonder; and I do not think he was mistaken. 

Without the crickets, and his good little heart, 
would this happy change have taken place in his 

mother's fortunes? Pierbe Jules Hetzel. 
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HERCULES AND THE VrAGONER 
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One day, many years ago, it happened that a 
wagoner was driving his cart along a muddy road. 

The road was very, very bad, the cart was 
heavy, and the wheels stuck fast in the mud. The 
mud was so deep that all the strength of the horse 
was not sufficient to move the cart. 

The wagoner did not try to aid the poor horse. 
He did not lend a helping hand to the beast, nor 
did he try to help himself. 

Instead of giving aid, he fell upon his knees, 
and prayed that Hercules would come and help him 
out of his difficulty. 

Hercules did come. Seeing the trouble, he said, 
''Foolish fellow! how lazy you are! Gret up and 
push on the wheels ! Urge your horses ! Put your 
shoulder to the wheel, I say ! If you want my help 
then, you shall be sure to have it/' 
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THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THE DONKEY. 
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A miller and his son were driving their donkey 
to market to sell him. On their way they met 
some girls. 

'' See those two stupid persons ! '' cried the 
girls. ''See them walk when they might ride! 
Are they not foolish ? " 

''Eight!'' said the miller. "Get up, my boy, 
and ride/' 
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As they pursued their journey, they met some 
men by the wayside. '' What is the world coming 
to?'' said one of the men. **See that young lad 
ride, while his old father walks ! " 

'* Eight ! '' cried the miller. '' Gret down, my son, 
and walk ! " 

The old man jumped upon the donkey's back 
and rode along. Soon they met three women by 
the road. '* A cruel father," cried the women, *'to 
make his little son walk, while he rides ! " 

*' Eight ! " said the miller. '' Jump up, my boy, 
and ride with me ! " 

When they had nearly reached the town, they 
met a man. ''What cruelty," said the man, "to 
overload a poor donkey like that 1 You are better 
able to carry the donkey than he to carry two." 

*' Eight ! " said the miller ; and he tied the 
donkey's legs, and with his son carried the donkey 
into town. Crowds laughed at the sight. 

But, when the travelers were crossing a stream, 
the struggling donkey fell into the water and was 
drowned. ''It serves me right," said the miller. 
"I tried to please everybody, but pleased nobody. 
And I have lost my donkey into the bargain." 
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" Now, mother/' said Theodore, *' I am ready for 
a big hunt. Just look at my gun ! " 

It was a *' cross-gun '' — which, in boy language, 
signifies a cross-bow — with a stock whittled out of 
pine wood, a bow of hickory, a notch for holding the 
cord when it was drawn down for a shot, and a 
wooden button for a trigger to pull it off. The 
arrow, also of pine, fitted in a groove cut in the 
upper side of the stock. 

'' This is what you have been at work at these 
three days past, is it?'' said Mrs. Coburn. ''Now 
what do you expect to shoot ? " 

** A bear ! " said Theodore, stoutly. 

'* A bear? " laughed his mother. 

'* Well, a mouse then. Or a squirrel. But if I 
see one, I shall play it's a bear. And I shall creep 
along, creep along, just like an old hunter." Theo- 
dore adjusted his arrow, and drew down the string. 
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and called his dog, and went on tiptoe about the 
little old kitchen, as if expecting to come suddenly 
upon a huge, shaggy monster behind the rocking- 
chair, which he imagined to be a mountain ledge or 
thicket; "then, the minute I see his head, — take 
aim, — bang! " 

" There, you've done it now! " cried his mother; 
for the arrow, instead of piercing the bear's head, 
glanced from the arm of the rocking-chair and hit 
the face of the clock — or rather, the glass over the 
face. 

'' Never mind, I didn't break it," said Theodore. 

**Well, I guess the bears are safe from your 
shots," laughed his mother, seeing the glass wasn't 
even cracked. '' But go out of the house, if you 
can't shoot straighter than that ; I'm afraid you'll 
kill a fly." 

'' Come, Hunter ! " said Theodore, " we'll go 
down to the water, and maybe get a crack at a wild 
goose." 

Hunter was a little, short, fat puppy, of no par- 
ticular breed, although Theodore called him a setter, 
when he talked of shooting birds, and a greyhound, 
when wild beasts were in question. 
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His body wasn't much bigger than Mrs. Coburn's 
round black earthen teapot ; and if you could fancy 
his head and ears the handle, why, then, his queer 
little stump of a tail bore a comical resemblance to 
the spout. 

The " water '' was a marshy piece of ground be- 
hind the house ; and the '* wild goose '' was — well, 
a robin or a sparrow. 

In straw hat and shirt sleeves, with his trousers 
rolled up to his knees, and Hunter at his heels look- 
ing as if he wondered what his young master was 
going to do, Theodore went stepping cautiously 
through the coarse, wet grasses of the marsh side, 
and across the meadow. He fancied himself a prac- 
ticed sportsman, ready for any game that might 
appear. 

Once he shot at a grass-finch that flew up ; and 
again at a swallow that went skimming by, so grace- 
ful and so swift. Then he lost his arrow firing at a 
blackbird, and was obliged to make another of a 
splinter from the nearest rail-fence. 

At last he approached a sparrow fluttering in 
great distress of mind about a bush in which she 
had a nest full of young ones. 
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To divert the hunter's attention from them, she 
flew away, and hopped along on the ground before 
him. She finally allowed him to come within 
a very few feet of her as she sat on a fallen 
bough. 

'' Now is my chance ! '' thought Theodore, as she 
chirped and fluttered, as if about to fly again. 

Away went the arrow ; but instead of hitting 
the mother bird, it sailed harmlessly over her head, 
and alighted in the bush where her young ones 
were hidden. Theodore ran to find it ; and there 
he saw it lying across a twig a few inches above 
the precious nest. 

'* Ah, this is what she is making such a fuss 
about ! '' said he, as the poor little things, hearing 
the bush rustle, stretched up their necks and opened 
their mouths for the expected worm or insect which 
the mother was to bring. 

**I wouldn't hurt you for the world, pretty 
birds ! I won't tell Bob Wainwright where this nest 
is, for he would rob it ; and if I see the cat creeping 
this way, I'll shoot her ! Come away. Hunter ! Let 
the mother go back to her nest. She'll find / 
haven't done it any harm." 
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Theodore nad another good chance to shoot the 
old bird, as he went from the spot. He drew his 
bow, and took aim, and thought, "Now I could T^ 
But he didn't. '' For their sakes, I wouldn't hurt a 
feather of you," said he, watching her as she re- 
turned to find her little family all safe in the bush. 

That night, when Theodore lay awake in his bed, 
thinking how he had spared the young birds, and 
how the mother was at that moment brooding them 
fondly under her wings, he felt a sweeter thrill of 
happiness than if he had shot a dozen sparrows. 

John Townsend Trowbbidge. 




THE WRITING LESSON. 
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SEVEN TIMES ONE ARE SEVEN 

There's no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There's no rain left in heaven; 
I've said my "seven times" over and over, 

Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old I can write a letter; 

My birthday lessons are done; 
The lambs play always, they know no better; 

They are always one times one. 

moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and low; 

You were bright ! ah bright ! but your light is failing — 
You are nothing now but a bow. 

You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 

1 hope if you have you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 
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velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow, 
You've powdered your legs with gold! 

brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow. 
Give me your money to hold! 

columbine, open your folded wrapper. 
Where two twin turtle doves dwell! 

cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell. 

And show me your nest with the young ones in it; 
I will not steal them away; 

1 am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet — 

I am seven times one to^iay. 

Jean Ingelow. 
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PRASCOVIA. 
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Prascovia's father had once been a captain in 
the Eussian army; but the Emperor had sent him 
and his family into exile in Siberia. For twelve 
years the poor man had tried to obtain a pardon. 
But his efforts were all in vain. 

One night, as the daughter was kneeling in 
prayer by her bedside, the thought came to her 
that she would go to the Emperor in St. Petersburg 
and ask a pardon for her father. 

It was hundreds of miles to St. Petersburg. 
The way led across a bleak country, where, in 
winter, the snows lay heavy and the traveling was 
dangerous. Yet this young girl dared to go. 

On a September morning in the year 1803 the 
brave child started forth. She had not so much 
as one dollar. Other poor exiles offered a little 
money; but she would not take it. She said, **I 
shall remember your kindness/^ 
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At each town the poor child would ask, '' Will 
you tell me the road that leads to St. Petersburg ? " 
Some persons said, '*Is the girl crazy?" Others 
laughed at her. A few were kind. 

One day a frightful storm came upon her. 
Great trees were dashed to the ground. For 
shelter the girl ran into the deep forest ; and there 
she stayed all that night, listening to the storm. 

Her clothing was scanty and torn. It was now 
muddy and soiled. But in the morning she went, 
with brave heart, on her toilsome way. When she 
had reached the next town, no one would give her a 
place to rest. At last, seeing a little church with 
open door, she went in. How tired she was ! 

As she sat there, a lady entered. Seeing the 
girl, she asked of her a few questions. When these 
had been answered, the lady said, ''Come to my 
home, child! You are sick. I will keep you till 
you become strong again.'' So, for weeks, the child 
was cared for. Then she went gratefully on her way. 

There are many dogs in each Russian village. 
One day, several of these dogs chased the little 
stranger. Her heart was then full of fear. But 
she ran as hard as she could, and so escaped. 
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After many weary months, Prascovia reached a 
small town where she learned that some sledges 
were about to start for St. Petersburg. When one 
of the drivers had heard the girl's story, he said, 
*' You may ride with us.'' 

Tears came into Prascovia' s eyes. She glanced 
at her thin dress. It was not suited for a long, 
cold ride. But one of the drivers said, '' She may 
have my fur robe. We can exchange at the mile- 
posts. We shall not freeze." 

So the child rode on bravely and happily, 
thanking God for the kindness of those men. 

On account of severe snowstorms the travelers 
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sometimes had to stop for days at some small town. 
At one such place the poor girl was pushed, by 
chance, into the river, and she was almost drowned. 

Not far away was a convent. Kind friends 
took the girl to it; and there, for several months, 
she lay sick with a fever. ^* She will not see the 
Emperor. She will not see her father again," said 
the women who watched over her. 

But she grew stronger; and when the second 
winter came, she was off once more. The abbess of 
the convent had given money to the girl and letters 
for kind ladies in St. Petersburg. The girl's dress 
was new and warm, and she rode in a covered sleigh. 

It was Easter Day when she reached St. Peters- 
burg. On this day of peace the people always show 
good-will toward strangers. 

One of the ladies to whom the girl had been 
sent took her to see the mother of the Emperor. 
Trusting the child's story, that mother said, '' I will 
see the Emperor and tell him why you are here. I 
think he will help you.'^ 

A few days afterward the same kind lady took 
Prascovia to meet the Emperor. Her story inter- 
ested him greatly. 
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She told him of the dangers she had passed and 
the hardships she had endured, and the reason she 
had come to him. 

The Emperor then called for the decree that had 
sent the girl's father into exile ; and he said, ''Your 
father shall be free/' And at once the pardon was 
written. 

Tears of tender joy came into the eyes of Pras- 
covia. In all her life she had never felt so happy. 

The Emperor then said, " Can I grant you any 
other wish? '' The girl replied, '* When I started to 
come to you, two poor exiles offered me all the little 
money they had. Can you pardon them ? '^ She 
spoke tremblingly. 

The Emperor immediately granted her wish, 
and said, *' I will inquire into the lives of the exiles 
and try to make them less miserable.'^ 

When the brave girl came again to her parents, 
never was a meeting more joyful. 
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JACKANAPES AND THE GYPSY.— I. 

gypsies spurned ceremony 

annual straggling recover 

"The Green" was originally only part of a 
straggling common, which in its turn merged into 
some wilder waste land where gypsies sometimes 
squatted, if the authorities would allow them, 
especially after the annual fair. 

And it was after the fair that Jackanapes, out 
rambling by himself, was knocked over by the 
gypsy's son riding the gypsy's red-haired pony at 
breakneck pace across the common. 

Jackanapes got up and shook himself, none the 
worse except for being overhead in love with the 
red-haired pony. What a rate he went at ! How 
he spurned the ground with his nimble feet ! How 
his red coat shone in the sunshine! And what 
bright eyes peeped out of his dark forelock as it 
was blown about by the wind ! 

The gypsy boy had had a fright, and he was 
willing enough to reward Jackanapes for not having 
been hurt, by consenting to let him have a ride. 
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*' Do you mean to kill the little fine gentleman, 
and swing on the gibbet, you rascal? '' screamed the 
gypsy mother, who came up just as Jackanapes and 
the pony set off, 

'' He would get on,'' replied her son. '' It'll not 
kill him. He'll fall on his yellow head, and it's as 
tough as a cocoa-nut." 

But Jackanapes did not fall. He stuck to the 
red-haired pony as he had stuck to the hobby-horse; 
but, 0, how different the delight of this wild gallop 
with flesh and blood ! Just as his legs were begin- 
ning to feel as if he did not feel them, the gypsy 
boy cried '' Lollo ! " Bound went the pony so un- 
ceremoniously that with as little ceremony Jacka- 
napes clung to his neck; and he did not recover 
himself before Lollo stopped with a jerk at the place 
where they had started. 

**Is his name Lollo?" asked Jackanapes, his 
hand lingering in the wiry mane. '' Yes." 

'' What does ' Lollo ' mean ? " 

-Red." 

'' Is he your pony ? " 

*' No ; my father's." 

And the gypsy boy led Lollo away. 
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JACKANAPES AND HIS GRANDFATHER —II. 

shillings 
racer 
mane 
weigh 

** Fourteen pounds, nineteen shillings, and ten- 
pence, then, is what I want,'' said Jackanapes. 

'' Bless my soul ! What for ? '' 

'' To buy Lollo with. ' Lollo ' means red, sir. 
The gypsy's red-haired pony, sir. 0, he is beauti- 
ful! You should see his coat in the sunshine! 
Tou should see his mane ! You should see his tail! 

Such little feet, sir; and they go like light- 
ning! Such a dear face, too; and eyes like a 
mouse! But he's a racer, and the gypsy wants 
fifteen pounds for him." 

'' If he's a racer, you couldn't ride him. Could 
you?'^ 

'' No-o, sir ; but I can stick to him. I did, the 
other day." 

'' I'm glad you did ! Well, I'm fond of riding, 
myself ; and if the beast is as good as you say, he 
might suit me." 
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''You're too tall for Lollo, I think/' said Jacka- 
napes, measuring his grandfather with his eye. 

'' I can double up my legs, I suppose. We'll 
have a look at him to-morrow." 

*' Don't you weigh a good deal ? " asked Jacka- 
napes. 

" Chiefly waistcoats," said the General, slapping 
the breast of his military frock coat. ''We'll have 
the little racer on the Green the first thing in the 
morning. Glad you mentioned it, grandson ; glad 
you mentioned it." 
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BUYING THE GYPSY PONY.— m. 
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The general was as good as his word. Next 
morning the gypsy and LoUo, Miss Jessamine, 
Jackanapes, and his grandfather, and his dog Spit- 
fire were all gathered at one end of the Green, in a 
group, which so aroused the innocent curiosity of 
Mrs. Johnson, as she saw it from one of her upper 
windows, that she and the children took their early 
promenade rather earlier than usual. 

The general talked to the gypsy, and Jackanapes 
fondled Lollo's mane, and did not know whether he 
should be more glad or miserable if his grandfather 
bought him. 

"Jackanapes ! '' 

'' Yes, sir I '' 

" I've bought Lollo ; but I believe you were 
right. He hardly stands high enough for me. If 
you can ride him to the other end of the Green, FU 
give him to you.'' 
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How Jackanapes tumbled on to Lollops back he 
never knew. He had just gathered up the reins 
when the gypsy father took him by the arm. 

'' If you want to make LoUo go fast, my little 
gentleman — '' 

''I can make him go! " said Jackanapes; and 
drawing from his pocket the trumpet he had bought 
at the fair, he blew a blast both loud and shrill. 

Away went LoUo, and away went Jackanapes's 
hat. His golden hair flew out, an aureole from 
which his cheeks shone red and distended with 
trumpeting. 

Away went Spitfire, mad with the rapture of 
the race and the wind in his silky ears. Away 
went the geese, the cocks, the hens, and the whole 
family of Johnson. 

Lucy clung to her mamma, Jane saved Emily 
by the gathers of her gown, and Tony saved himself 
by a somersault. 

The Gray Goose was just returning when Jacka- 
napes and Lollo came back, Spitfire panting behind. 

*'Good, my little gentleman, good!'' said the 
gypsy. **You were born to the saddle." 

Juliana Hobatia Ewing. 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 

A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every Umb, 
What should it know of death ? 



I met a little cottage girl : 

She was eight years old, she said : 
Her hair was thick with niany a curl 

That clustered round her head. 



She had a rustic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; — 

Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be ? " 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said. 

And wondering looked at me. 



J 
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" And where are they ? I pray you tell/* 
She answered, ^^ Seven are we ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea ; 

^* Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven ! I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 
" Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie 
Beneath the churchyard tree." 

^^ You run about, my little maid ; 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye are only five." 
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" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied : 
** Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit ; 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 

And sing a song to them. 

" And often after sunset, sir. 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. 

" The first that died was Sister Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay. 
Till God released her of her pain ; 

And then she went away. 

'^ So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And, when the grass was dry. 
Together round her grave we played. 

My brother John and I. 
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" And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 



" How many are you, then/' said I, 
" If they two are in heaven ? " 

Quick was the little maid's reply : 
" Master, we are seven." 



'* But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 

Their spirits are in heaven ! " — 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will 

And said, " Nay, we are seven ! " 

William Wobdswoeth. 
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THE SQUIRREL AND HER LITTLE ONES. 

whistling presently swift 

marched treasure depend 

discovered survey edge 

A boy was once going home from school through 
the woods. 

It was very early in the spring-time, and noth- 
ing green was to be seen, save some moss on the 
edge of a little brook, which ran along over the 
stones, talking to itself. 

As the boy went whistling along, with his books, 
and a small tin pail with his dinner, slung on a 
pole at his back, he saw by the new chips scattered 
about, that the woodcutters had been at work 
there, since morning. 

Looking around, he saw a large white oak tree 
lying on the ground. Thinking to make himself 
a whistle out of the green twigs, he set down his 
books and pail, and marched up to the tree. 

He soon discovered a large knot-hole in the 
trunk ; and, boylike, he must needs peep into it 
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At first, he saw nothing but a little hairy bunch ; 
but presently something began to move, and he saw 
that he had found a squirrel's nest. Here was a 
treasure for a schoolboy! 

There were four little baby squirrels, their eyes 
not yet opened, curled up together on a nice warm 
bed of moss, in the old oak tree. He took them 
out, and put them into his tin pail, thinking to 
carry them home. 

But the boy had a very kind heart under his 
jacket; and the kind heart began to say to him, 
that when the mother of the squirrels came home, she 
would be in great distress to find her babies gone. 

So he packed them all into the hole again, and 
hid himself in a bush, that he might see what the 
old squirrel would do, when she came back and 
found her house knocked down. 

Before long, he saw a gray squirrel running along 
the stone wall, with a nut in her mouth. 

She leaped down the wall and over the ground, 
as swift as a bird ; for she was in a great hurry to 
see her children. 

But when she came to the tree, she dropped 
her nut, and looked round in astonishment. 
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She went smelling all about ; then she mounted 
the stump to take a survey of the country. There 
she stood a moment, on her hind legs, and snuflfed 
the air with a look of distress. 

But she would not leave the spot. Again and 
again she mounted the stump, stood erect, looked 
around keenly, and snuflfed the air. 

At last a lucky thought seemed to strike her. 
She ran along the trunk of the fallen tree, and found 
her hole. You may depend upon it, there was great 
joy in the moss cradle. 

She stayed a few minutes, long enough to give 
the little ones their supper, and then oflf she scam- 
pered on the stone wall again. 

The boy followed in the direction she went, and 
hid himself where he could watch. 

She came back shortly, took one of her young 
ones in her mouth, and set oflf at full speed to the 
knot-hole of another tree. 

She came back again and again, almost as swift 
as the wind, and never stopped to take a moment's 
rest, till she had carried the last of her little ones to 
their new home. 

The boy followed her, being careful not to go 
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near enough to frighten her ; and he saw hei^ climb 
and place each little one safely in the knot-hole. 

Afterward, when he went to drive the cows, he 
always went near that tree. 

And when he saw the happy mother and her 
four little ones skipping among the green leaves or 
sitting upright on the boughs, he felt glad he did 
not rob the squirrel that had been so careful of her 
young. 

Lydia Maria Child. 



THE GENTLEMAN. 

Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 

Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize ? 

Go, lose or conquer as you can : 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 

This is the way the morning dawns: 

Rosy tints on flowers and trees, 

Winds that wake the birds and bees, 

Dewdrops on the fields and lawns, — 

This is the way the morning dawns. 



This is the way the sun comes up: 
Gold on brooks and glossy leaves, 
Mist that melts above the sheaves, 
Vine, and rose, and buttercup, — 
This is the way the sun comes up. 
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This is the way the rain comes down: 

Tinkle, tinkle, drop by drop. 

Over roof and chimney top; 
Boughs that bend and skies that frown, — 
This is the way the rain comes down. 

This is the way the river flows: 
Here a whirl and there a dance j 
Slowly now, then like a lance, 

Swiftly to the sea it goes, — 

This is the way the river flows. 

This is the way the birdie sings: 

"Baby birdies in the nest. 

Yon I sm-ely love the best; 
Over you I fold my wings " — 
This is the way the birdie sings. 

This is the way the daylight dies: 
Cows are lowing in the lane. 
Fireflies wink on hill and plain; 
Yellow, red, and purple skies, — 
This is the way the daylight dies. 

George Coopeb. 
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OLD SULTAN. 



thief pity complained 

hedge parents contrary 

shade earnest arranged 

A farmer had a faithful dog called Sultan. This 
dog was old. He had lost his teeth, so that he, 
could not hold anything fast. 

One day the farmer was standing, with his wife, 
before the house door, and said, *' I mean to shoot 
Sultan. He is no longer of any use.'' 

The wife, who felt pity for the faithful beast, 
answered, '' He has served us so long, and has been 
so faithful, we might let him live.'' 

"What?" said the man. '*Tou are not very 
sharp. He has not a tooth in his mouth. Not a 
thief is afraid of him. Now he may be off." 

The poor dog, who was lying near by, stretched 
out in the sun, had heard everything, and was sorry 
that the next day was to be his last. 

He had a good friend, the wolf; and in the 
evening he crept out into the forest to find him, 
and complained of his hard fate. 
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'* Listen/' said the wolf, '' and be of good cheer. 
I will help you out of your trouble. 

To-morrow, early in the morning, your master 
is going, with his wife, to make hay. They will 
take their little child with them. During work- 
time they will leave the baby in the shade of the 
hedge. You lay yourself there, too, as if you were 
^guarding the child. Then I will come, and carry 
the child off. 

You must rush swiftly after me, as if you 
would seize the child from me. I will let it fall, 
and you will take it back to its parents. They will 
think you have saved it, and be too grateful to do 
you any harm. On the contrary, they will not again 
let you want for anything." 

This plan pleased the dog ; and it was carried 
out as it had been arranged. The father screamed 
when he saw the wolf running across the field with 
the child. But he was full of joy when old Sultan 
brought it back. He said to the dog, '' Not a hair 
of yours shall be hurt ! You shall eat my bread as 
long as you live.'' 

And the man said to his wife, '' Go home at 
once and give bread and milk to Sultan. He will 
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not need to bite on that! And bring the pillow 
from my bed. He shall lie upon it." After that, 
Sultan was as well as he could wish to be. 

Before long the wolf visited him, and was 
pleased that everything had happened so well. 
" But/' said he, " you will not tell if I carry off 
one of your master's sheep when I have a chance." 
" Do not count upon that," said the dog, '' 1 will be 
true to my master." 

The wolf thought this could not be said in ear- 
nest; so he came creeping about in the night, and 
was going to take away the sheep. 

But the farmer, to whom the faithful Sultan had 
told the wolf's plan, caught the wolf and beat him 
soundly with a flail. The wolf had to be off. But, 
as he went, he cried out to the dog, '' Wait a bit, 
sir! You shall pay for this." 

The next morning the wolf sent the boar to tell 
the dog to come out into the woods, so that they 
might settle the affair. Old Sultan could find no 
one to stand by him but a cat with only three legs. 
As the two went away together, the poor cat limped 
along, and at the same time stretched her tail into 
the air. 
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The wolf and his friend were already on the 
spot. But when they saw the enemy coming, they 
thought he was bringing a saber, — for they mis- 
took the cat's tail for a saber. 

And when the poor creature hopped along on 
its three legs, the wolf and the boar could only 
think that it was picking up a stone to throw at 
them. So they were both afraid. The boar crept 
into the underwood and the wolf climbed a tree. 

When the dog and the cat came up, they won- 
dered that no one was in sight. But the boar had 
not been able to hide himself altogether. One of 
his ears was still to be seen. 

While the cat was looking carefully about, the 
boar moved one of his ears. The cat thought it 
was a mouse moving there, and she jumped upon it 
and bit it hard. The boar made a fearful noise and 
ran away, crying out, '' The guilty one is up in the 
tree." 

The dog and the cat looked up and saw the wolf. 
He was ashamed of having shown himself so timid. 
And he made friends with the dog. 

[Adapted.] Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm. 
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ROBERT E. LEE. 
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On Arlington Heights, overlooking the beautiful 
Potomac River, stands a stately old mansion, once 
the home of General Robert E. Lee. 

He did not always live there, for when a boy 
his home was at Stratford, in Virginia. He was 
bom at that place, January 19, 1807. His father 
was General Henry Lee, of Revolutionary fame, 
known as *' Light-Horse Harry. '^ 

Once, when he was a boy, he was to do a draw- 
ing on his slate. Long and carefully he worked, 
until every line was perfect. His teacher grew im- 
patient, thinking so much time was not necessary. 

But still Robert worked on. At last he was 
fully satisfied with his effort, and in pride offered it 
to his master. 

That perfect little drawing was the beginning 
of the great care and thought that Robert E. Lee 
always gave to whatever he had to do. 
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LEE'S BOYHOOD HOME. 

Tears later, when he became a great soldier and 
a general of the Confederate Army of Virginia, he 
gave the same loving care to every duty. He was 
like a knight ; he would never be turned from the 
path of duty, truth, and honor. 

He entered the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. It is said that, when he graduated, 
there was not a single demerit mark against him. 

One honor after another was given to him. 

Few young men have conducted themselves with 
such a soldierly bearing. He was always so respect- 
ful and so brave that he became a favorite among 
his associates. 

No one was a more graceful horseman than he. 
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He loved his beautiful horses and was always very 
kind to them. 

Once, when he was in the service of General 
Scott, certain divisions of the troops had become 
separated, with a large tract of land intervening 
between them. It then happened that General 
Scott wished to send a message to the commander 
of the distant troops. 

The ground was very dangerous. In it there 
were rocks, fallen trees, and treacherous bogs. One 
false step might cause death to him who would 
venture there. 

General Scott had sent seven ofl&cers, one after 
another, to carry his message. Each officer had 
gone but a little distance before he came back, say- 
ing it was not possible to cross. 

Then the brave and gallant Robert E. Lee came 
forward, and said : '' General Scott, I will go.'' So 
through the day the courageous man journeyed 
across the dangerous way. 

He delivered the message. Then, in the face of 
a furious storm and in the darkness of night, he 
went back the way he had come, on foot and alone, 
and gave to the general the answer to his message. 
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Eobert Lee knew that this was his duty ; and to 
perform his duty he offered his life. 

This was one of the bravest deeds any officer 
had done. It called for great physical and moral 
courage. The result was that General Scott's two 
divisions could act together in the battle of the 
next morning. 

When the Civil War broke out, General Scott 
sought to have Colonel Lee's services upon the 
Union side. But there came to the colonel an 
appeal from his loved Virginia, calling him to her 
defense. 

He decided that his first duty was to his native 
state, and to her he offered his sword and his life. 

In the course of events he was made commander 
of all the Confederate forces. 

No heart was greater, no soul more generous, 
than his. His people will always revere his name. 
They love to think of his noble aims, his pure life, 
and his great deeds. 

He once said: '' If Virginia stands by the Union', 
so will I. I will follow my native state with my 
sword, and, if need be, with my life." Such were 
his principles, and he adhered to them. 
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MY SHADOVT. 

I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow ; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an india-rubber ball. 
And he sometimes gets so little that there's none of him 
at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to play, 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 
He stays so close beside me, he's a coward you can see ; 
I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to me! 

One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
T rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

rFrom "Poems and Ballads." Copyright, 1895, 1896, by Charles Scribner's 

1 
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LITTLE BIRDS. 



Little birds sit on the telegraph wires, 

And chitter, and flitter, and fold their wings ; 

May be they think that for them and their sires 

Stretched always on purpose those wonderful strings ; 

And perhaps the thought that the world inspires 
Did plan for the birds among other things. 
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Little birds sit on the slender lines, 

And the news of the world runs under their feet — 
How value rises, and how declines ; 

How kings with their armies in battle meet ; 
And all the while mid the soundless signs. 

They chirp their small gossipings foolish-sweet. . 



Little things light on the lines of our lives ; 

Hopes and joys and acts of to-day ; 
And we think that for these the Lord contrives. 

Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say ; 
But from end to end His meaning arrives. 

And His word runs underneath all the way. 



Is life only wires and lightnings, then, 
Apart from that which about it clings ? 

Are the works and the hopes and the prayers of men 
Only sparrows that light on God's telegraph strings, 

Holding a moment, then gone again ? 

Nay, He planned for the birds, with the larger things. 

Adeline D. T. Whitney. 
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THE EARLY HOME OF BLACK BEAUTY. 
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The first place that I can well remember was 
a large pleasant meadow with a pond of clear 
water in it. Some shady trees leaned over it, and 
rushes and water lilies grew at the deep end. 

Over the hedges on one side we looked into 
a plowed field and on the other we looked over a 
gate at our master's house, which stood by the 
roadside. At the top of the meadow was a grove 
of fir trees, and at the bottom a running brook 
overhung by a steep bank. 

In the daytime I ran by my mother's side, and at 
night I lay down close by her. When the day was 
hot, we used to stand by the pond, in the shade of 
the trees ; and when it was cold, we had a nice warm 
shed near the grove. As soon as I was old enough 
to eat grass, my mother used to go out to work, in 
the daytime, and come back in the evening. 
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There were six young colts in the meadow be- 
sides me ; they were older than I was ; some were 
nearly as large as grown-up horses. I used to run 
with them, and had great fun. We used to gallop 
all together round and round the field, as hard 
as we could go. Sometimes we had rather rough 
play, for they would frequently bite and kick as 
well as gallop. 

Before I was two years old, a circumstance 
happened which I have never forgotten. It was 
early in the spring. There had been a little frost 
in the night, and a light mist hung over the woods 
and the meadows. 

I and the other colts were feeding at the lower 
part of the field, when we heard, quite in. the dis- 
tance, what sounded like the cry of dogs. 

The oldest of the colts raised his head, pricked 
up his ears, and said, '* There are the hounds ! '' 
And immediately he cantered off, followed by the 
rest of us, to the upper part of the field, where we 
could look over the hedge and see several fields 
beyond. My mother and an old riding horse of 
our master's were standing near, and they seemed 
to know all about what was happening. 
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''They have found a hare," said my mother, 
''and if they come this way, we shall see the hunt." 

And soon the dogs were all tearing down the 
field of young wheat next to our field. I never 
had heard such a noise as they made. They did 
not bark, nor howl, nor whine, but kept on a 
"yo, yo, 0, o! yo, o, o! yo, o, o!" at the top of 
their voices. 

After them came a number of men on horse- 
back, some of them in green coats, all galloping 
as fast as they could. The old horses snorted 
and looked eagerly after them, jand we young colts 
wanted to be galloping with them; but they were 
soon away into the fields lower down. There it 
seemed as if they had come to a stand. The dogs 
left off barking, and ran about with their noses 
to the ground. 

"They have lost the scent," said the old horse; 
'* perhaps the hare will get off." 

"What hare?" I said. 

" Oh, I don't know what hare ; likely enough 
it may be one of our own hares out of the woods. 
Any hare they can find will do for the dogs to run 
after." And before long the dogs began their 
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"yo, yo, 0, o!" again, and back they came all 
together, at full speed, and making straight for 
our meadow at the part where the high bank and 
hedge overhang the brook. 

*' Now we shall see the hare," said my mother. 
And just then a hare, wild with fright, rushed by 
and made for the woods. 

On came the dogs. They burst over the bank, 
leaped the stream, and came dashing across the 
field, followed by the huntsmen. Six or eight men 
leaped their horses over, close upon the two dogs. 

The hare tried to get through the fence; it 
was too thick, and she turned sharp round to make 
for the road; but it was too late; the dogs were 
upon her with their wild cries. We heard one 
shriek, and that was the end of her. 

One of the huntsmen rode up and whipped 
off the dogs, that would soon have torn the hare 
to pieces. He held her up by the leg, torn and 
bleeding. And all the gentlemen seemed well 
pleased. 

[Abridgment.] Anna Sewell. 
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TATYNKEN, BLYNKEN. AND NOD. 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 
Sailed on a river of crystal light, 

Into a sea of dew. 
"Where are you going and what do yon wish?' 

The old moon asked the three. 
*^We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we ! '* 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 



The old moon laughed and sang a song. 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
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And the wind that sped them all night long 

Ruffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea — 
"Now cast your nets -wherever you wish — 
Never afeard are we;" 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 



All night long their nets they threw 

To the stars in the twinkling foam — 
Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe, 

Bringing the fishermen home; 
'Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 

As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought 'twas a dream they'd dreamed, 
Of sailing that beautiful sea — 
But I shall name you the fishermen three: 
Wjmken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 
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Wynken and Blynkeh are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head; 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's trundle-bed. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea. 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three : • 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

Eugene Field. 

[From "The Eugene Field Book." Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner's 
Sons.] 
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THE SLEEPING PRINCESS.— I. 
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In the days of fairies and elves there lived a 
king and a queen who were very sad because they 
had no children. At last a baby girl was bom to 
them. Then their hearts were glad indeed. 

Then what a fine christening there was I Seven 
fairies came, and each brought a beautiful gift to 
the tiny princess. Then the king gave a great feast. 
There was placed before each fairy a plate of pure 
gold, with a knife, a fork, and a spoon, all of pure 
gold set with diamonds and rubies. 

As they all sat at the table, in walked a very old 
fairy who had not been invited. For fifty years this 
old fairy had been shut up in a tower, and the king 
thought she was either dead or enchanted. The 
king ordered a place for her at the table. 

But he could not give her a gold plate. Only 
seven plates had been made, for the seven fairies. 
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The old fairy thought she was slighted, and she 
muttered threats between her teeth. 

One kind fairy, who sat close to her, overheard 
her threats. Thinking she might give the little 
princess an unlucky gift, the young fairy went, as 
soon as they had left the table, and hid behind a 
curtain. She wished to speak last, and repair any 
evil the old fairy might bring. 

Soon, the fairies began to bestow their gifts upon 
the little princess. The youngest gave her beauty ; 
one gave wisdom; another, grace; while others 
gave gifts of song, dancing, and music. 

Then came the old fairy. In a spiteful 
manner she said, **The princess shall have her 
hand pierced by a spindle and shall die of the 
wound.'' 

This terrible gift caused all the company to 
weep. At that moment the kind fairy came from 
behind the curtain and said, *' Assure yourselves, 
O king and queen; your daughter shall not die of 
this disaster. It is true, I have no power to undo 
what my elder has done. The princess shall pierce 
her hand with a spindle, but not die then. Instead, 
she shall fall into a sleep that will last a hundred 
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years. At the end of a hundred years a prince shall 
come and wake her." 

When the king heard this, he ordered all spin- 
ning wheels in his kingdom to be burned. On pain 
of death, no one was to spin with a distaff and spin- 
dle, or to have so much as a single spindle in the 
house. 



THE SLEEPING PRINCESS. — 11. 

About fifteen years after that feast, the princess 
was one day wandering through the palace. The 
king and the queen were gone. At last the princess 
came to a little room in the top of a tower. Here 
sat an old woman spinning. This woman had never 
heard of the king's command. 

''How do you do, Goody?'' said the princess. 
''What are you doing there?" 

"I am spinning, my pretty child," said the old 
dame. She did not know the princess. 

' " Ha ! " said the princess, " this is very pretty ; 
how do you do it ? Let me take it and see if I can 
spin." And she took the spindle. 
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As soon as she had taken the spindle into her 
hand, the decree of the old fairy was fulfilled. The 
princess pierced her hand with the spindle. She 
fell down in a deep sleep. 

The old woman cried out for help. People came, 
running fast. They threw water upon the face of 
the princess ; they rubbed her hands ; they bathed 
her head. But she did not wake. 

Suddenly, the king came in. He remembered 
what the old fairy had said would happen. 
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So he commanded that the princess be carried 
into the finest room in the palace, and be laid upon 
a bed of gold and silver. 

He commanded that no one should disturb her. 
She should sleep quietly. 

Now the kind fairy, who had said the princess 
should wake after a hundred years, was far away. 
But a dwarf soon told her what had happened. 
This dwarf wore boots that would take him over 
seven leagues of ground at one stride. 

The kind fairy came at once, in a chariot. She 
thought the princess would not like to find herself 
alone in the great palace when she woke. So, with 
her wand, the fairy touched everything in and 
around the palace, except the king and the queen. 
Men, horses, dogs, — everything fell asleep. 

And now the king and the queen kissed their 
child and left the palace. They ordered that no one 
should go near the palace, for any reason. 

Within a quarter of an hour there grew up a 
vast number of trees, great and small. 

Bushes and brambles became so thick that man 
or beast could not pass through ; and no part of the 
palace towers could be seen, except their tops. 
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THE SLEEPING PRINCESS. —III. 

When a hundred years had passed, a prince was 
hunting one day in that country. Seeing the tops 
of the palace towers, he said to the forest people, 
^' What castle is that?'' 

Every one answered as he had heard. One said 
it was the ruins of a very old castle. Another said 
*'The witches live there.'' Others said it was the 
home of a giant. 

The prince did not know whom to believe. But, 
at last, an old man said : '^ Tour royal highness, it 
is fifty years since I heard my grandfather say, ' A 
beautiful princess is sleeping in this castle. She 
must sleep a hundred years, and then be wakened 
by a king's son.' " 

When the young prince heard these words, he 
resolved to push through the trees and the brambles 
and make his way to the castle. 

Scarcely had he taken one step, when all the 
trees, bushes, and brambles made a path for 
him. 

After he had passed, the path closed up, so no 
one could follow him. 
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By and by the prince reached the castle. Every- 
where he stepped, all was as still as death. He 
saw the horses leaning against the walls and the 
trees. He saw the dogs as still as stones on the 
ground. Every creature slept. 

The prince crossed the marble court. Then he 
came to the guards. Their muskets were upon their 
shoulders. Every man of them was snoring — snor- 
ing loudly. Then the prince passed through 
several rooms, where he saw many people, all 
asleep. 
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At last he came to a room all adorned with gold. 
There he saw the fairest sight he had ever beheld. 
There lay the lovely princess. Her beauty seemed 
almost divine. The prince fell upon his knees and 
kissed her. 

And now the enchantment was at an end. The 
princess woke, and, looking tenderly at the prince, 
she said, ** Is it you, my prince? You have waited 
a long time.'' 

At that instant all the palace woke, and every 
one went about his own duties. The prince helped 
the princess to rise. She was dressed beautifully. 
But the prince did not tell her that she was 
dressed like his great-grandmother. 

The prince and the princess went into the great 
hall of looking-glass, and there a feast had been set. 
While they were eating, the men played on their 
violins some beautiful music a hundred years old. 

After supper the prince and the princess were 
married. In due time the prince became king and 
the princess became queen. And they ruled long 
and happily. 

Chables Pebrault. 
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IN CHRISTMAS LAND. 

In the beams and gleams came the Christmas dreams 

To the little children there, 
And hand in hand, to the Christmas land, 

'Neath the Christmas skies so fair, 
They went away in a magic sleigh 

That tinkled with silver bells. 
Over the white of the snow, one night. 

Where the King of Christmas dwells. 

They saw him marshal his soldiers small. 

In beautiful, bright brigades; 
At the tap o' the drum they saw them come 

With guns and glittering blades. 
The little soldiers were made of tin, 

With painted coats of red. 
And they drilled away, with their banners gay. 

By a cute little captain led. 

But alas ! for the King o' the Christmas land 
And the march that his soldiers made ! 
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For the dolls were dressed in their very best — 

Oh, the dolls were on dress parade ! 
And they smiled so sweet at the soldiers brave — 

Each beautiful fairy doll, 
They dropped their guns for the smile they gave, 

An' ran away with them all ! 

But such is the wonder of Christmas land — 

When in the morning light 
The children woke from their Christmas dreams, 

There stood the soldiers bright ; 
And the dolls were smiling their sweetest smiles, 

And they said : ' From our land so true 
The soldiers brought us a thousand miles 

To the homes and hearts of you ! ' 

Frank L. Stanton. 
From ** Little Folks Down South." Copyright, 1904, by D. Appleton and Company. 
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A DBF AM OF sunshine:. — L 
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Just before Gracie went to sleep, Cousin Ann 
read to her the " Story of the Fairy Queen." This 
was no doubt the reason, or partly the reason, of 
her dreaming this little dream about the Golden 
Throne. 

" I dreamed I was walking along all by myself, 
in a strange world ; and pretty soon a light began 
to shine down. I kept walking along, and the light 
that was shining down began to grow brighter and 
brighter. 

" At last I saw a high hill, with a Golden Throne 
on top of it, and that was where the light came from. 
A beautiful Queen, like a fairy angel, sat upon the 
throne, in the midst of the light. 

" A great many more fairy angels were there, — 
smaller ones. They stood among some rainbows, 
and they were very busy. 

" And I said to the Queen, ' What are those fairy 
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angels doing ?'^ And the Queen said, 'They are 
making happiness for the people of the earth.' 

*' Just while I stood looking they began to sigh, 
and to say, ' Alas, alas ! ' Then the Queen said, 
*Why do you sigh, and say, ''Alas, alas"?' 

"And one of them told the Queen. 'The rain- 
bows are used up, and we can't make any more hap- 
piness, and there isn't enough to go round. Some 
of the people will have only a little bit, and, there 
will be dark spots around them ! ' 

" The Queen bowed her head, and when she had 
had a very long thinking, she said : 'Call all the lit- 
tle children of the earth ! Call them from the north 
and the south and the east and the west ! ' Then 
four trumpeters blew four trumpets. 

" And when all the little children were gathered 
together, the Queen said : ' Little children, there is 
not happiness enough, and we ask for your help. 
Go back where you live and make somebody smile 
a smile of gladness every day, for every time you 
do so, happiness is made. 

'* ' There are millions of you, little children, and 
millions of smiles will help to make the earth 
bright.' " 
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A DREAM OF SUNSHINE.— 11. 



A day or two after this I happened to call at 
the house that had thirteen front windows, and after 
chatting awhile, went upstairs to find Gracie. 

** She must be in some mischief said grandma, 
** for we haven't heard a sound from her this half- 
hour! '' I stepped up to the room where she some- 
times went to play. The door stood open a little 
crack, and I peeped in. 

Gracie sat perched in a chair, before a table 
upon which there was an array of playthings. 
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Among them were a coach and four, a Noah's ark, 
and some cows that might have been in the ark. 
But if so, they certainly died soon after the flood, 
as we have none of that shape now. ' A man, prob- 
ably Noah himself, was milking one of them. 

The coach and four, Gracie had often told me, 
were carrying off a ** wedding couple '' on their wed- 
ding journey. Their baggage was on the rack be- 
hind. The driver seemed to be in trouble with 
his horses, and very anxious to make them all 
go one way. Two of them were white and two 
black. 

I saw that Gracie had been cutting out paper 
dolls, and had placed them around the table, in dif- 
ferent positions. She seemed just then to be in 
deep thought. The hand which used the scissors 
had dropped in her lap, while the other held up the 
poor unfortunate creature, whose arms were not 
mates. I could not help snailing, though it does 
seem too bad to smile at the misfortunes of even a 
paper doll. 

One of these I judged to be very much out of 
health, as he kept his hat oil and seemed weak 
in his joints. His right leg was rather crooked; 
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but then, the scissors might have slipped; and I 
thought Gracie did very well in cutting out a hat 
that fitted so nicely. 

The cows, and Noah, and the two preachers 
and the wedding turn-out were altogether too much 
for me, and I laughed out. Gracie looked up with 
a puzzled air, as if wondering, first, how I came 
there, and next, what it was that amused me so. I 
became sober in a moment. 

'' Why, Gracie," said I, '* what can you be: 
thinking about? You haven't stirred for nearly 
a minute ! '' 

**I was counting the children that live in the 
tenant house round the corner,'' said she, — '* three in 
the basement, then five up above, then two next 
above them, then two more higher, and one 'way 
up at the tiptop." 

I found out afterward that Gracie one day 
held a long private talk with grandma, and then 
went out in a great hurry, with a handful of little 
pictures, bits of ribbon, and other knickknacks 
from the playroom, saying that she was going to 
make her dream come true. 

Pretty soon she came back as gay as a butter- 
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fly, calling out, ''They did, mother, — they did! 
They smiled!" 
"Who smiled?'" 

*' The little tenant house children 1 " 
** And what made them smile ? " 
*' Why, when I gave the things to them ! " 
It seems that when I. found Gracie perched 
up at the table that day, so still and so thoughtful, 
she had spread her playthings about her, and was 
contriving a plan to give each child a Christmas 
present. If there were not enough, the number 
was to be made up in paper dolls. 

[Abridgment.] Abby Morton Diaz. 

CATCHING SUNSHINE. 

My next door neighbor's little girl, 

A cunning two-year-old, 
Wondered one day why drooped her flowers, 

And pleaded to be told. 

Then said her mother, "Here indoors 

The sunshine doesn't come 
To warm and bless and gladden them, 

And make them feel at home." 
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Next morning when she went to seek 

Her darling at her play, 
She found her standing in the sun 

In just the queerest way; 

For there she held aloft a cup 

Above her pretty head. 
"What are you doing, Lolo dear?" 

Mamma, astonished, said. 

And she, her cup still held aloft — 
Bless her, ye Heavenly Powers! — 

"I'm catching sunshine, mother dear, 
To give my 'ittle f owers." 



John White Chadwick. 
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CORNELIA AND HER JEWELS. 
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Years and years and hundreds of years ago, two 
boys were standing at noonday in a pretty summer 
house in an old garden in the city of Rome. Their 
mother was strolling along the walks with a friend 
and showing to her the lovely blossoms and the 
beautiful shrubs. 
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When these boys saw their mother and her 
friend moving about the garden, one of them said 
to the other, ** What a beautiful lady that is who is 
visiting our mother! '' '* Yes, I think so, too," said 
the other, "but I think our mother is yet more 
beautiful." 

Just then the two ladies came toward the boys. 
How lovely was the simple white dress of the 
mother! Her friend wore glittering jewels, but the 
mother wore none. Her face seemed fairer t^ian 
any gem. 

As she began to speak to her young sons, they 
bowed their heads politely, as all little Komans 
were taught tO do, in those old days. 

The mother said : '' My friend and I are to have 
our dinner very soon, and we wish you to be with 
us. After we have had dinner, she will show to us 
her casket of jewels." 

The boys were very ready to accept the invi- 
tation. And they wondered that this lady could 
have more jewels than those which she was then 
wearing. 

When the dinner was ended, a casket was 
brought out and opened. This casket contained 
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long chains of lovely pearls, great clusters of rubies 
with their brilliant red, sapphires with their deli- 
cious blue, and diamonds that sparkled and flashed 
in the sunlight. 

The boys were delighted to look at the rare 
and wonderful gems. And much they wished their 
mother might own such lovely things. 

By and by the visitor said to the mother, *' And 
have you no jewels? '' The mother rose, and, plac- 
ing an arm around each of her noble little sons, she 
said with a gentle smile, *' These are my jewels." 

Those two boys grew to be very famous men ; 
but they never forgot their mother's look of joy and 
pride as they saw it that day, nor her constant love 
and care for themselves whom she had called her 
jewels. 
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DOLLY MADISON'S BEAVE ACT. 

British positively signature 

message beseeching accomplished 
restored affectionately 

James Madison, of Virginia, was the fourth 
President of the United States. His wife Dorothy 
was a charming and accomplished woman, beloved 
by every one who knew her. She was affection- 
ately known as '* Dolly." With her husband she 
lived for many years in the city of Washington. 

In the years from 1812 to 1815 Great Britain 
made war upon the United States. President Madi- 
son had been warned that the British army was 
about to attack the capital of our country. 

Some of the citizens said, '' Oh, no ; we cannot 
believe this report ; the city cannot be in danger/' 
But very soon they learned that the British forces 
were coming near, both by water and by land. 

It was learned positively that the British com- 
mander had boasted that he would capture the city 
on the very next day, and would take his dinner 
in it. 
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Then there was the greatest excitement. Mounted 
soldiers galloped along the streets, and they shouted, 
**The British are marching nearer! " — '' The British 
are pressing forward!'' — ''The British are coming 
down the hills ! '' 

Soon Dolly Madison received a message beseech- 
ing her to seek at once a place of safety outside of 
the city. But there was something she wished very 
much to do before going away. 

First, she ordered her carriage; and then she 
sent away, in a wagon, quantities of rare silver plate 
and other valuables to be stored in the Bank of 
Maryland at Baltimore. 

In one of the rooms hung a beautiful full-length 
portrait of General Washington. It was painted 
by the famous painter, Gilbert Charles Stuart. 

*' 0, this picture must be saved ! " cried Dolly 
Madison. ''The British must not get their hands 
upon it. I must save it, and I will. But how? '' 

She moved quickly across the room to the wall 
on which the picture hung, and with her fingers she 
tried to loosen the frame from the screws that held 
it. But the frame was large and heavy, and the 
screws were firm and fast, and Dolly Madison's 
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fingers were small and slender, and she was in the 
greatest haste. 

She tried in vain to loosen the screws. Finding 
that she could not do this, she said, ** I will save the 
canvas, even though I have to spoil the frame." 
The frame was speedily broken, and Dolly Madison 
with her own hands removed the precious portrait 
from the stretcher. As the canvas fell to the floor, 
the sound of marching troops was heard. 

'' Save this picture, save it! " cried Dolly Madi- 
son, anxiously, to two of our own soldiers who just 
then entered the room. *' If you cannot save it, de- 
stroy it. It shall never fall into the hands of the 
British ! '' 

She had now scarcely time to save herself. 
Snatching up the precious parchment that bore the 
engrossed copy of the Declaration of Independence 
with all its valued signatures, she hastened to her 
carriage, and was rapidly driven to a place of safety 
beyond the Potomac River. 

The two soldiers carefully rolled up the picture, 
and it was taken to a farmhouse not many miles 
away. A few weeks later the famous canvas was 
restored to Dolly Madison in the White House. 
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ROLAND THE KNIGHT. 
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There was once a lit- 
tle boy whose name was 
Roland. He lived long 
ago, in the days when 
brave knights used to go 
forth in, companies to 
fight for their country or 
for the poor and the 
weak. 

These knights lived 
in great stone houses that had towers, turrets, and 
heavy iron doors. These great stone strongholds 
were called castles. 

To this little boy nothing else seemed so fine as 

to be a knight and live in one of these great castles. 

Little Roland often saw the knights as they 

passed, in a long line, by the house where he lived. 

How their steel armor glistened in the sunshine ! 
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As he grew older, he began to notice more 
closely the armor of the knights. He would look 
with amazement at the coat of linked mail with 
long sleeves, the plated gauntlets, and the shining 
steel breastplate. '' How heavy it all must be, and 
how strong a knight must be to carry such a 
weight ! ^' said Roland to himself, as he glanced 
from the barred and shining helmets of steel to 
the plated shoes. 

How he admired the bright banners that floated 
so proudly above the knights as they rode, and how 
he loved to see the shields, the swords, the spears, 
and the lances ! How eagerly he listened when his 
father told him of their brave deeds and strange 
adventures! He loved, too, to hear about his 
uncle, the great Charlemagne.^ 

When Roland was about fourteen years old, a 
knight asked him to go with him and serve as his 
page. 

Now to be a page to a knight, a boy must be 
ready to attend constantly and to obey promptly. 
He must hold the knight^s horse when he mounts 
or dismounts, must polish his armor, and be with 
him whenever his service might be needed. 

* shar'le man. 
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Roland was very happy to do all this, for he 
found that the knights were not only skillful sol- 
diers, but strong, true men. 

One morning the knight said to Roland, ^^My 
boy, I must give you some exercises every day; 
they will make you grow strong and hardy/' 

Roland liked these exercises very much; but 
he liked still better to go with his brave knight 
on some perilous expedition to help the poor and 
the weak, or to fight for his country. 

By and by Roland could ride very well and 
could use his sword and spear with great skill. 

It was not long before he was raised to the rank 
of esquire. This was a very happy and important 
advance for Roland. And this is the way it was 
done. 

Roland stood by the altar of the church and was 
surrounded by his friends. Then the priest handed 
to him a beautiful sword and belt. Roland pledged 
himself that he would never use the weapon except 
in the interests of honor and religion. What a 
joyful day this was to him! 

After that time his position was much higher 
and very different. He could now be present at 
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AN OLD-WOKLD CASTLE. 



the private gatherings of the knights; he could 
take part in many of their ceremonies; and he 
frequently met noble visitors. 
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He was now able to carry the weight of a suit 
of armor. But how heavy he found it at first ! He 
would put it on and try to move about easily, but 
for a long time it seemed clumsy. 

Day after day he would put on his armor and 
with it try to leap upon the back of a horse. Time 
after time he failed, but he was determined to 
win in the effort. At last he did win. At other 
times he practiced running, and walking very long 
distances. 

Once he was sent on an errand across a country 
where he could get no food ; yet the boy made no 
complaint. He was learning to endure. 

At one time he overtook a poor person who 
was very lame. Then Roland sprang from his 
horse and insisted that the lame stranger should 
ride, while he himself walked beside him. Thus 
he was learning to be thoughtful for the helpless. 

All the while Eoland took his exercises with 
perfect care. Sometimes he removed his helmet 
and turned somersaults in his armor; again he 
would practice jumping over the back of his horse ; 
at other times he would climb high walls, or 
practice at throwing the lance. 
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One day there was to be a single combat be- 
tween his master and another knight, and Roland 
was in attendance as usual. 

When the moment came for the knight to 
mount his horse, Roland attended carefully to the 
duty of buckling on the armor. He always saw 
that it was securely fastened and rightly arranged. 
He knew how much depended upon its proper 
adjustment. 

The two knights advanced; each with his lance 
touched lightly the shield of his adversary, and 
then retired. Then they came again, at full gallop, 
toward each other. To Roland the swiftness of 
the pace seemed like the speed of lightning. The 
rival knights closed in the center with a shock that 
to the boy seemed like the sound of a thunderbolt. 
The lances burst into shivers. 

Roland saw each horse recoil. In the shock 
his master had been dismounted. Roland, rushing 
forward, helped him to mount his horse again; 
and during this act Roland very bravely warded 
oflf the blows aimed at the knight who had fallen, 

A little later, when the knight had been 
wounded in the conflict, Roland hastened to him 
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and, at the risk of his own life, carried the knight 
off the field. How brave he was ! 

At last the king heard how brave Roland had 
shown himself to be, and he resolved to confer 
knighthood upon him. This ceremony was more 
serious and solemn than any the young Roland 
had ever known before. 

Having fasted during three days, Roland spent 
the long dark hours before the day of the event 
engaged in prayer in the chapel. 

Then came the mass for the consecration of 
his sword by the bishop at the altar. The bishop 
handed the sword to Roland, and said, with a 
kindly smile, ''Be thou a peaceable, brave, and 
faithful knight ! '^ From the hands of a nobleman 
Roland then received his spurs, his helmet, his 
gauntlet, and cuirass. The prince girded the sword 
upon the young knight, and with other ceremony 
greeted him as a brother in the knighthood. 

Then the charger was led to Roland, his shield 
and lance were given to him, and he was at last a 
knight, such as he had so much longed to be when 
he used to see the knights ride past the home of 
his boyhood. 
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token 

breath 

joyous 



THE HOLIDAY. 

blending 
tempting 
nestle 



holidays 
promise 
astonishment 



" I think, boys," said the schoolmaster, when 
the clock struck twelve, *' that I shall give an extra 
half-holiday this afternoon," 

The boys, led on and headed by the tall boy, 
raised a great shout, in the midst of which the 
master was seen to speak, 'but could not be heard. 

As he held up his hand, however, in token of 
his wish that they should be silent, they were good 
enough to leave off, as soon as the longest-winded 
among them were quite out of breath. 

'' You must promise me, first," said the school- 
master, ''that you'll not be noisy; or, at least, if 
you are, that you'll go away and be so — away out 
of the village, I mean." 

There was a general murmur in the negative. 
'* Then, pray, don't forget, my dear scholars," said 
the schoolmaster, '' what I have asked you, and do 
it as a favor to me. Be as happy as you can, 
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and likewise be mindf al that you are blessed with 
health. Good-by, all ! " 

"Thank you, sir," and "Good-by, sir," were 
said a great many times; and the boys, much to 
their astonishment, and that of the master, went 
out very slowly and softly. 

But there was the sun shining, and there were 
the birds singing, as the sun only shines and the 
birds only sing on holidays and half-holidays. 

There were the trees waving to all free boys to 
climb and nestle among their leafy branches; the 
hay, tempting them to come and scatter it in the 
pure air ; the green com gently beckoning towards 
wood and stream; the smooth ground, seeming 
smoother still in the blending lights and shadows, 
and inviting to runs and leaps and long walks, no 
one knows whither. 

It was more than boys could bear, and with a 
joyous whoop the whole company took to their 
heels and sped away, shouting and laughing as 
they went. 

Ghables Dickens. 
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WORD LIST. 



rbk 

Sc Qgpt' 

Sc' 9I dent* 

Sc c5m' pllshed 

Sc count' 

ad mire' 

affgc;tion4t€ly 

afford'gd 

aft' er nogn' 

aid 

ai low' 

ar tar 

an' cient 

an' nn al 

Sn' si(;ered 

Sp peared' 

ar' mle§ 

ar' mor 

a rouged' 

Sr ranged' 

Sr' r6i(? y 



& t8n' Ish ment 
at tgn' tion 

bak'er 
bS,re' foot 
bar' gain 
bar' ley 
bat' tie 
beak 
beast 
b^ come' 
hogged 
U hold' 
bfe keve' 
bgnch' Sg 
b^ neoth' 
b^ seech' Ing 
Mt' ter 
black' smith 
blgnd'ing 
blSs5 
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bOneg 
bougrAg 
bowed 
boy' hood 
braid' M 
brave' ly 
brgath 
bri' die 
bush' SI 

cab' In 
cam' SI 
ca naig' 
cap' tain 
cap' ttired 
care' f ul ly 
cast' ing 
cawged 
qSu' tral 
§Sr' ^ m6 ny 
9er' tain ly 
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weigh 

wSpt 
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Mgr' cti ry 
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